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Christmas Books 


The BOOK of the SAVIOUR 


Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


Our Lord seen through the eyes of many writers, Walter Farrell, O.P., Léonce 
de Grandmaison, S.J., Ronald Knox, Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. and Caryll House- 
lander among them. The assembler has built up their writings into a book 
covering the whole of Our Lord's life. He has also added a narrative intro- 
duction to each of the four sections into which the book is divided so that the 
sequence of events can be followed clearly. 

No one man could have written so good a book on Our Lord. It is produced 
as a companion volume to “The Mary Book.” Illus. $4.00 


SAINTS for NOW 


Edited by Clare Boothe Luce 


Very good writing by 20 modern authors on 18 saints, and a book that is 
introducing saints and the idea of sanctity to people who would never have 
dreamed of being interested in either. But when saints are written about by 
such people as Rebecca West, Paul Gallico, Vincent Sheean, Kate O’Brien, 
Whittaker Chambers and Bruce Marshall—well, that’s another matter. And 
where the discovery of the saints will lead, who can say? Try giving this book 
to a non-Catholic and see. It is of course an excellent Christmas present for a 


Catholic too—we all need reminding what terrific people the saints really 
were. Illus. $3.50 


EDITH STEIN 


by Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C. 


This is the first biography of Edith Stein to appear in English. We all know some- 
thing of its subject—that she was a German Jewish convert, a really great 
philosopher, who entered Carmel and eventually died in a concentration 
camp. The author fills in the background and details of her life and gives us 
some idea of her extraordinarily attractive personality. Frontis. $3.25 


Order from a bookstore 


There is more about these books and the others that we publish in Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get it, free and postpaid, write to Delores MacGill 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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40 West 13th St., New York 11 

















CHURCH LINENS 


Specializing in the finest of 
Linens for four generations. 
We cater exclusively to 
Churches and Religious Orders 
in their Linen needs, and can 
offer you outstanding values and 
qualities. 
PLEXIGLASS 
PALL FOUNDATIONS 


(with instructions for mounting) 
5%"”—6” 6%" —7"—$1.00 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRANSFER PATTERNS 


PURE SILK 
EMBROIDERY FLOSS 


all colors—25c a skein 


Free Samples 
Mary Moore, Importer 
Box 394WO—Davenport, lowa 








POPULAR 
LITURGICAL 
LIBRARY 


PACKAGE 
PLAN 


100 items: $5.00 


7 pamphlets on the Mass 

8 on the Sacraments 

8 on the Divine Office 

7 Chant publications 

4 on the Family 

5 on the Sacramentals 

2 on the Liturgical Movement 
60 symbols (holy card size) 
6 Beuron liturgical prints 


THE 
LITURGICAL PRESS 


Collegeville, Minnesota 











INTERESTED IN LITURGICAL MUSIC? . . . READ! 


THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER 


A timely periodical for choirmasters and organists. Gives prac- 
tical directions and current information on Sacred Music. — 
Interesting articles by competent writers. 


Membership subscription, $2.25 a year; single copies, 60 cents 
(Canada and Foreign Countries, $2.50) PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


THE WHITE LIST 


Gives the approved music list of the Society of St. Gregory of 
America and a selection of Papal documents on Church Music. 


In preparation — Fourth Augmented Edition with supplement 
(1951) — $1.00 Postpaid (U. S.). 


PUBLISHED BY: 


The Society of St. Gregory of America 
Room 1510, 119 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 











"VENITE ADOREMUS” 
\ 
— 


EVERENTLY we put aside the tasks of the moment, to 
join in the rejoicing of the day when our thoughts 
and our eyes turn upward, to the star that gleamed o’er 
Bethlehem. 
In the spirit of this hymn and in the true spirit of His 
birthday, we wish to all our friends the goodwill and happiness 
of a Merry Christmas. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 


Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y 
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Dear Reader: 


With this issue WORSHIP begins its second year. The 
change of name has proven to be a definite asset, one 
reason why many new names have been added to our sub- 
scriber's list. We are grateful for the letters of 
commendation continually coming from you, enthusiastic 
readers, (And we're happy to have eliminated the one 
great source of annoyance--WORSHIP will be "outon time" 
with this, and coming issues,) 
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Requests for Liturgical Press Christmas cards are ees 
greater than anticipated, with an impressive number of @)...;. 
repeats, The comments too are very gratifying--so we pow 
are not presuming in assuring you satisfaction with the jj, , 
boxes you order, (Pictures and prices in ad section.) Miho. 
was | 


Sincerely, then 


». Barger 


John N, Dwyer 
Promotion 









The ADVENT WREATH custom is here to stay and to be- 
come more widespread--orders for the leaflet, which 
give directions and the prayers for its use, have been 
arriving since September. With this leaflet many want 
the text and musical notation for the two Advent hymns 
RORATE COELI and ALMA REDEMPTORIS MATER, both in Inglish 
of course. All these are penny items, 












With the new volume beginning, you will be gather- 
ing past numbers of WORSHIP to keep the volume intact, 
If some issues are missing, particularly last December 
and January, don't become frantic. A card to the Press 
will bring substitutes, And really, you should have a 
copy of that magnificent final issue of ORATE FRATRES, 
the 25th ANNIVERSARY NUMBER (now only 20¢). In fact, 

many complete volumes of ORATE FRATRES may still be had 
and many practically complete ($2.00 per volume.) 
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ADVENT 


E KNOW by faith that the Son of God became 

man, lived on earth, suffered and died on the 

Cross in order to save us. The holy name He bears, 

Jesus, was given to him by God because of His mis- 

sion as our Savior. The Jews in the Old Testament 

could only look forward to the Savior to come. For us, the coming 

of our Savior is an accomplished fact. But it is a fact that is ever 

present to us, for Christ never ceases to intercede for us at the right 

hand of the Father, and is always present waiting to be allowed to 
accomplish in our souls the work of our redemption. 

It is true that at baptism He comes into our souls and resides 
there as long as we remain in the state of grace. But He cannot 
enter completely into all the actions of our lives unless we are 
properly disposed. In order to arouse in us dispositions necessary 
for His life and work in us, the Church renews the whole drama of 
the Redemption in the liturgical cycle, and commences each year 
by reverting to the days before the coming of Christ. In the liturgy 
of Advent she puts on our lips the prayers of those awaiting deliver- 
ance, and endeavors to arouse in us those dispositions which will 
facilitate the fuller coming of Christ into our lives. 

The most important of these dispositions is faith. Just as for 
Christ’s contemporaries, so also for us, the measure of the fruitful- 
ness of Christ’s work in our souls is set by our faith. If we will not 
believe in Him, in His love for us, in His interest in us, and in His 
power to help us, He can do nothing for us. We are told that He 
did no miracles in certain places because of the lack of faith of 
those who lived there. His great complaint against His disciples 
was their lack of faith in Him: “O ye of little faith.” Our first duty 
then is to stir up our faith in Jesus Christ. We must ask for faith 
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earnestly and insistently in prayer, and we must be prepared to 
co-operate with the grace that our prayer demands. 

No less important is our humility. God, we are told, resists the 
proud, but gives grace to the humble. Our Lord Himself told us 
that poverty of spirit is our title to the kingdom of heaven, that is, 
to our redemption. It is essential to realize that God comes to 
save us. If we are so self-sufficient that we do not see or admit our 
need of being saved, we put ourselves outside God’s plan. And our 
appreciation of our need must be realistic. It is not merely from 
the devil, from the effects of Adam’s sin, and from men, that we 
need to be saved: it is primarily and above all, from ourselves that 
God is to save us. The very prayer of the Church on the first Sun- 
day of Advent reminds us of this; for she prays: “Exert, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, Thy power, and come: so that by Thy protection 
we may be freed from the imminent dangers of our sins and be 
saved by Thy mercy.” 

This prayer sets the tone of our dispositions. First of all, while 
we do and should pray for all men, we must not leave ourselves 
out of prayer —as if we were in no need of salvation. Secondly, we 
must be willing to see and to admit—even cheerfully —our own 
poverty and our need of God. Our vocation as Christians is a super- 
human one; the very best that we ourselves can achieve is not 
merely inadequate; it is futile, unless Christ be with us. “Without 
Me,” He said, “you can do nothing.” There is always a tendency to 
concentrate on the needs of “the other fellow” and to minimize our 
own needs. This is fatal; it is our emptiness that God is waiting 
for; if we are full of our self, there is no room for Him, and He will 
have to seek another cave to be born in. Thirdly, we must realize f 
that He comes to live His life in us and to re-mold us to His heart's 
desire. Too often, like the Jews, we have our own ideas of what 
our destiny is, and of where our happiness lies, and we expect our 
Savior to help us to accomplish our will. He comes to do the will 
of His Father. We must then be prepared to conform ourselves to 
that will, as it gradually unfolds itself to us. 

Finally we must try to realize the manner of our salvation. Our J 
Savior comes not merely as our teacher or as our example. He 
comes as — one might almost say — our better self. He is not merely 
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ADVENT 


the Way and the Truth: He is the Life, and He comes that we may 
have life and have it more abundantly. He, so to speak, injects His 
own life into our souls, and wishes to take over our life completely. 
Every single action that we perform is included in His plan. It is 
not merely a question of certain isolated exercises of devotion. All 
our works, all our sufferings, are to be shared with Him. He is not 
only Jesus, He is also Emmanuel, “God with us” — our partner, and 
one might say—“our better self,” for He is to make us a “new 
creature.” 

The completeness of His purpose is equalled by the completeness 
of His resources. He is not only our Savior, He is our omnipotent 
Savior, for He is God. That means that there is nothing — literally 
nothing — which He cannot save and restore, if we are willing to 
allow Him to do so. And we must not doubt the burning sincerity 
and the ardent earnestness which animates Him in His purpose. 
He loves each of us, and He delivers Himself for each of us and 
to each of us, in order that He may present us “without spot or 
wrinkle” to His Father. 

It is important to realize this. Nothing that is not perfect is good 
enough for His Father, and the Heart of Jesus is on fire with ardent 
zeal to give His Father what is His due in and from each one of us. 
His infinite — the word must be taken in its fullest meaning — merits 
and satisfactions already acquired for us on the cross are at our 
disposal as our own, adequate for all our debts and obligations. In 
Christ, God gives us everything we need so that nothing may be 
wanting to us in any grace. 

In receiving Christ and in uniting ourselves to Him, or rather in 
letting Him unite us to Himself, lies our only hope of complete 
happiness. But the union must be as complete as we can make it. 
Our Lord wishes to unite us to Him in every single action of the 
day. Nothing that is according to the will of His Father is outside 
His interest, and the true Christian is the one who lives with Him 
as a partner in all the actions of the day. Obviously then, we must 
set about refashioning our lives, so that Christ can share them. 
That is the work, not of a day, but of a lifetime. Nor is it a work in 
which we are alone. The Father is continually at work on our souls 
by His Providence; the Holy Ghost is continually at work as our 
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Sanctifier. Mary, our Mother, is continually at work by Her mater. 
nal power over the Heart of her Son to obtain for us all we need 
to be pleasing to Him. 

Probably the best way to prepare for the coming of Christ at 
Christmas is to do so in union with His Mother. Like the Woman 
in the Apocalypse, she is with Child, waiting to bring Christ forth 
fully in our souls. We have to avoid all the attempts of the Red 
Dragon of the Apocalypse who waits to destroy the child she 
begets. We have to start removing from our lives all that could be 
an obstacle to the life of the divine Son in us. There is hardly any 
better way to achieve this, than to offer ourselves completely to 
Mary the mother of Christ, asking her to mold us so that her Son 
may live in us. She will teach us humility, she will teach us con. 
formity to God’s will, and above all she will teach us love — for i 
is our love that Christ desires above all. 

While we must not overlook our own need of preparing for 
Christ’s coming, we should also be mindful of the urgent need of 
our fellow men, especially those outside the faith. The peace of the 
world, especially in regard to the threat of war from the enemies 
of God, can only be assured by their conversion. This is truly work 
worthy of the glory of God’s mercy, and we should pray — earnestly 
and sincerely—that He should come into their hearts and thei 
lives to save them and the whole world from the dangers that 
threaten us all. Since God has planned to glorify Himself by His 
mercy, the misery of those brought up as enemies of Christ is the 
very thing we can plead to move His Heart to have compassion 
on them. This is indeed a prayer worthy of our attention at the 
present crisis, and the Advent liturgy gives it suitable expression 

There is no limit to the confidence with which we should prepar 
for Christmas. The whole burden of the liturgy is that God Himself 
is coming to save us. We must never forget that God in making th 
world to glorify Himself intends to glorify Himself by His mercy; 
And mercy is all the more glorious where it meets the misery of 0 
poverty. No demerits of ours, no sins, no weaknesses should lesset 
our confidence. We have God for our Father, God for our Savior, 
and God for our Sanctifier. We have but to trust Him who assures 
us that He will come to save us. M. EuceEneE Boy.an, O.C.S.0. 
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OOD habits have at all times been recognized as im- 

portant in the ascetical life. It is a distinct gain if a 

person has made it second nature, as it were, always 

to greet his neighbor in friendly fashion, to close 

doors quietly, or to be always punctual. It would 

oreover be very bothersome if, for every little act we perform, we 

ould first of all have to reflect about it and then come to a decis- 

ion. It would mean that others could place little dependence on 
s—even less than is at present the case. 

Psychologists tell us, too, the reason for the importance of good 
abits: acts frequently repeated or chains of action cause certain 
prooves in our nerve-patterns, so that such acts become easier the 
pftener they are repeated. After a while, all that is needed is the 
proper stimulus —a light pressure of the will on the “apparatus” — 
and the action follows as a matter of course. 

Something similar holds true of the good habits that are desirable 
n community life, and more especially of the practices that become 
established in the religious sphere, whether in a Religious commun- 
ty, a parish, or even in the Catholic life of an entire people. 

Many such practices are determined by law: the order of worship 
bn Sundays, the distribution of roles among those who participate, 
he wording of the prayers. Others evolve naturally from shared 
ommunity life: e.g., the way in which we enter or leave church, 
he formulas of Christian greeting or felicitations, the manner in 

hich one prepares for individual feasts or in which these are 
elebrated in family circles, and finally even the manner of our 
hinking, or our reactions to the normal course of happenings. The 

dividual is not called upon to exercise much thought about such 
hings: the community thinks for him, supports and carries him. 

In the traditionally Catholic countries of Europe, and particularly 
n villages which have but little contact with the outside world, for 
xample, in some of the valleys of the Alps, folk-customs still 
xercise a profound influence, even though it is at present declining. 

One can find in such places ancient practices dating back to 
bre-Christian times: e.g., in connection with the beginning of win- 
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ter or with the “twelve nights” after Christmas. Also, of course, 
many genuinely Christian customs which accompany the Church’s 
official cycle and sanctify the daily life of the family. Thus the 
manner is determined in which the day is begun and is closed - 
with evening prayer and the parents’ blessing of the children. There 
is common agreement about the days of church attendance (some- 
times abrogated holy days are still observed despite the lapse of 
centuries) and even to a certain extent about the days for receiving 
the sacraments. No one dares absent himself from Sunday Mass 
if he wishes to remain respectable. Custom regulates in detail how 
the child is to be brought to baptism and the dead to the grave, 
how one is to carry the “palms” to church on Palm Sunday and 
distribute them in the corners of the field on Easter. 

Christian customs have become a protective armor shielding 
religious life. In fact, one might say that there is religious life 
stored up in them. For the custom itself evolved out of an intensely 
lived religion, just as the protective bark of a tree develops from 
the life of a tree. Nor could religious life maintain itself without a 
sound armor of custom, no more than a tree could flourish without 
its bark or a plant without its stalk. Of course, it can also happen 
that, underneath the protective bark of custom, life itself dies out 
or is restricted to a few pitiful strands of living tissue, while the 
tree continues to appear outwardly great and mighty. 

Experience has taught us again and again that numerous young 
people who leave their villages and move to town to seek work, 
within a short time surrender not merely the religious practices 
which they had brought along from home, but lose their religion 
itself. They had been accustomed to take part in various religious 
practices. Carried along by the level of community life, they had 
without question fitted into the pattern of Christian obligations 
and had remained interiorly healthy. But once on their own, 
deprived of help from their surroundings, the tender plant of their 
faith and of their religious life could no longer maintain itself 
without its protective rind of community custom. 

Experience has taught a further revealing lesson. It is reported 
that, towards the end of the last war, when hundreds of thousands 
of our young men were in prison camps in France and the United 
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States, it was not the boys from the rural areas, from the ancient 
Catholic districts where religious practices are engrained tradition, 
but the young Catholics from the large cities who took it upon 
themselves to arrange for religious services and encouraged their 
fellow prisoners to attend. 

Perhaps such data of experience has relevance also in other cir- 
cumstances. A Christianity which is only a “good habit,” which is 
supported only by tradition and neighborhood custom, may in 
given instances suffice for the individual who has a quiet and un- 
disturbed existence; he can save his soul, since after all he remains 
in contact with the Church’s means of grace. But there would be 
reason to fear that such a one would not stand firm if outward 
circumstances were to change. And furthermore: such a Christian 
life would scarcely bear visible fruit when there is question of 
building anew, when the need arises to solve new problems in a 
new age, in a new milieu and therefore also in new forms: in a 
word, when there is question of building the kingdom of God to 
leaven a world in flux. 

And that is our present pressing obligation, in all countries, but 
especially in those to whom divine Providence has assigned a role 
of leadership. 

We are dealing here with the contrast between a merely “tra- 
ditional” and a consciously lived Christianity. The Catholic who 
governs his life by the merely “traditional” may have a solid knowl- 
edge of the Church’s individual dogmas and laws, of her discipline, 
forms of prayer and divine service, of her organization. He is 
perhaps zealous in the fulfilment of his obligations. He appears the 
model of a good Catholic. But he feels no need for a deeper insight 
into the meaning and purpose of what he believes and does. 

And therefore Christianity becomes for him a mere multiplicity 
of unconnected obligations: of doctrines to be believed, of laws to 
be obeyed, of devotions to be attended, of societies to be joined, 
of indulgences to be gained. Perhaps he groans under the sheer 
weight of their number. And yet, curiously enough, he seeks to 
add new practices to the old: new prayers, new forms of devotion, 
new means of insuring salvation, and if possible new revelations. 
For the pervasive purpose which determines his outlook in regard 
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to the whole complex of religion is the exact fulfilment of all con- 
ditions which seem to him necessary for insuring the salvation of 
his own soul. 

Small wonder if Christianity, viewed in such a light, finally 
becomes a painful burden, which one can only carry painfully, 
without ever experiencing the exhilaration of the freedom of God’s 
sons. But is it really true that Christianity is no more than a sum 
of obligations which God has seen fit to impose? 

There is another viewpoint possible, one which seeks to enter 
into the meaning of laws, doctrines and disciplines; and he at 
least must have this viewpoint to whom is entrusted the responsi- 
bility for others and their guidance. 

It was towards such a viewpoint that our Lord Himself directed 
His own. The incident with the disciples of Emmaus is particularly 
revealing. They too had grown up in the traditions of their people, 
they were Israelites beyond reproach. They had been filled with 
wonder at the miracles of our Lord and His teachings, but had 
understood precious little. Like so many others, they had seen in 
Him merely the promised national liberator. When therefore He 
underwent His passion and death, they were disillusioned and 
confused. Their weak faith threatened to founder. 

The Lord Himself however deigned to walk with them, unrecog- 
nized. He scolds them: “O foolish ones, and slow of heart to 
believe!” And then He unfolds to them the pattern of the details 
of His life, He tries to make them understand the one master-plan 
that embraces all: “Did not the Christ have to suffer these things, 
and so enter into his glory?” And now suddenly they understand. 
A holy exaltation seizes them, and that very evening they hurry 
back to Jerusalem in order to teach the good news to others. 

Teachers of the Faith in our own day are likewise beginning to 
realize ever more clearly that it is tragically inadequate merely to 
communicate a solid knowledge of the various points of doctrine 
and of the individual commands of Christian morals, or to exhort 
ever and again to the observance of laws and religious practices. 
They are recognizing that, beyond this, they must introduce the 
faithful into the meaning and interrelation of the doctrines, to a 
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vision of the great master-plan of God which’ will inspire ideals 
and enthusiasm. 

Christianity is anything but a conglomeration of endless details. 
As its very name makes clear, Christianity is Christ and His redemp- 
tive work. Christian doctrine is nothing else than the descriptive 
unfolding of this work. It tells us that God not merely created us, 
but that He wishes to be our Father, and that for this purpose He 
sent His Son. It shows us this Son, how, a man among men, He 
entered into His atoning death, but then rose from the dead, how 
from among those who believe He gathers together around Him- 
self a new chosen people, how He sanctifies them through the 
sacraments, in order finally to lead them to share in His own glory. 

Christian morals, in its turn, is the due response of the redeemed 
to the work of grace which God has willed to work in us through 
Christ: the response by which we attempt, not merely to obey 
God, but to serve Him in love and to glorify Him in our every 
calling and in all the circumstances of our lives. For this reason, 
too, our praise and service of God should constantly be gathered 
up anew in one great accord in the holy Sacrifice, in which we 
assemble together around the First-Born in order to offer with Him 
His own sacrifice of praise (sacrificium laudis), His own thanks- 
giving (eucharistia). And thus we are to anticipate already here 
on earth the great and eternal wedding banquet to which He has 
invited us. 

Everything else is only a further elaboration, conclusion or devel- 
opment of these basic facts. The Church: our Holy Father Pius XII 
has himself instructed us to see in her the mystery-full Body of 
Christ: Christ lives in her! The sacraments: they are the sacred 
signs which bring us into ever more intimate union with Christ. 
Mary: she is not an isolated figure of grandeur in heaven’s heights, 
but the prototype of redeemed humanity, for in her the Christ-life 
manifested itself and came to fullest fruition — even to the glorifica- 
tion of her body. 

Christianity, then, is far more than a sum of doctrines, joined to 
a practice of morals such as decent men observe. Did not Christ 
Himself proclaim it an “evangelion,” a glad tidings to the world? 
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Did He not compare it with the treasure hidden in the field which 
we must at all costs acquire, with the precious pearl for which we 
gladly give all? 

The apostles grasped His meaning. Read St. Paul; take any of 
his letters; and it will suffice to read merely the opening sentences: 
“I give thanks to my God always concerning you for the grace of 
God which was given you in Christ Jesus, because in everything 
you have been enriched in him, in all utterance and in all knowl- 
edge .. .” (1 Cor. 1:4f.). 

The Church too has understood Him. Why else did she make 
the inner kernel of the Mass a great thanksgiving? After the intro- 
ductory parts and preparations are completed, the celebrating 
priest cries out: “Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro” —and then 
he begins, in an accumulation of words that strives to give utter- 
ance to rapturous gratitude: “Truly it is right and just, proper, and 
for our welfare, that we should always and everywhere give thanks 
to Thee. ...” He continues, in the feastday prefaces, to add 
reasons for this thanksgiving in terms of the redemptive mystery 
now celebrated; and then the entire congregation joins with him 
—at least should join —in the song of praise of the heavenly choirs. 

Whoever has learned so to view Christian life, whoever has 
awakened thus to a conscious Christianity, will also arrive thereby 
at a certain noble “self-reliance.” Such a one need not constantly 
be driven on to the fulfilment of his Christian duties: he is himself 
driven from within: “the charity of Christ urges us.” He will not 
falter, though all about him criticize. He has become competent 
to lead and show others the way, to be an apostle — because the 
inner fire burns in him as it did in the ancient Christians, of whom 
it has been said that they constituted the “apostolic” Church be- 
cause each member was an apostle. 

And if there are many who think in this wise, the effects will 
soon make themselves felt in every sphere of Christian life. The 
Church will become, in a new and fuller sense, the city on the 
mountain top which shines forth into all the land about. The desire 
will become urgent for a worship of God in which the congregation 
is not merely piously present, but visibly takes part in common 
prayer, common song and offering. There will disappear from the 
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walls of Catholic homes and from pious traffic those sweetly nice 
religious pictures which aim at no more than surface beauty, with- 
out strength or soul: the era of mere imitation will be at an end. 
Christian artists commissioned to build a church will no longer 
ask: “How were the churches built in the middle ages? How did 
medieval artists design an altar? a candlestick?” Instead, they will 
have the courage to ask: “What is a church? What is the purpose 
of an altar, of a candlestick?” 

Perhaps at the outset their answers will result in severe and even 
harsh forms: perhaps as severe and harsh as some of the cover 
designs of Worsurp, which I view every month, always with inter- 
est, and sometimes with admiration. But they will be honest. They 
will be manifestations of genuine life which in their turn will have 
the power to awaken life. 

But one should not indulge in dreaming dreams of the future: at 
least not utopian ones. In future generations too the old ways will 
still be valid: faith, hope and charity, these three. And of the law 
of God, as the Church herself teaches us, “not one jot or tittle shall 
pass away.” But St. Paul too knew this. And yet, writing to the 
Ephesians — and not only to them-—, in a part of his letter where 
he pours out his whole heart, he wished for them nothing so much 
as an ever deepening understanding of their Christian vocation: 
that God might grant them His spirit of wisdom and revelation, in 
order that “your mind being enlightened, you may know to what 
hopes he has called you, and how rich in glory is that inheritance 
of his found among the saints” (Eph. 1:19). 

Joser A. Juncmany, S.J. 
“Every theologian will admit (that) through the struggles with heresy 
Catholic doctrine loses something of its harmonious proportions, as we 
have to insist on one truth almost to the exclusion of others in our defen- 
sive work. Heresies are generally the denial of one specific doctrine, and 
the Catholic doctor in defense of the endangered dogma has almost to 
neglect everything else in order to give his full attention to the position 
that is in peril. A good deal of Catholic theology, though always true and 
most orthodox, is not always seen in its due proportions, just as in war 
the hasty and irregular trenches that are thrown up to shelter the bodies 
of the men who defend their country are, for the time being, of greater 


importance than ancient cities far back in the rear” (Abbot Vonier, The 
New and Eternal Covenant, p. 3). 
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FTER dark last summer on a few of those hot July eve- 

nings with the day’s heat still in the building, I stepped 

outside to enjoy the cool evening air. I was in my shirt- 

sleeves and there was a hole dug on the street outside 

where I live. There were torches and wooden horses 

warning the motorists. It was a natural set-up to attract children. 

I learned much those evenings. I asked one lad if he went to 

church. He went to the Salvation Army for a while, but he didn’t 

like the idea of getting ice cream for coming. So he and the other 

seven in his family don’t go to any church. A couple of other lads 

were from Arkansas. The father of one of them came up a year 

before. Later he sent for the family. It took three days and nights 

in a bus. First they lived in a trailer. Now they have a two-room 

apartment. There is a kitchen and one big bedroom — father, 

mother, son and daughter, all live in the same room. The boy 

would rather be back in the trailer because there he could make 
as much noise as he wanted. 

I knew these things before. I knew that Southerners, both white 
and Negro, were flowing steadily into our community. I had heard 
them spoken of as poor workers. I knew of the housing shortage. 
I guessed that they had little church affiliation. But I had never 
thought of them as Jimmy and Johnny who played by the hole in 
the street. 

As a priest I began to wonder what must be the pastoral ap- 
proach. What are the steps necessary to bring them to membership 
in the Mystical Body? Ours is a missionary church, the church of 
Peter, Paul, Patrick, Augustine, Boniface, and Xavier. There must 
be a way to reach these people. 

The missionaries of our day must be lay people. The Gospel 
must be preached to this family without religion by the Christian 
services of the Catholic families in the neighborhood. The Gospel 
must be preached to the head of the house by the Catholic who 
works at the next bench and shares his anxieties. 

The priest's role is to awaken in people their responsibility to 
assume this task. It calls for team work. “The salvation of human 
society does not rest with the priest himself but with and through 
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the Christian people,” writes the late Cardinal Suhard. “The com- 
plete instrument of evangelization is neither the one who has 
simply been baptized nor the priest alone, but the Christian com- 
munity.” Establishing a Christian community, or “planting the 
Church” in our midst, must be the long-range objective of priest 
and layman. 

A Christian community finds its highest expression in the com- 
munal participation of the eucharistic sacrifice. However, in order 
to achieve this level of community we must work on many lower 
levels. People must be made conscious of their responsibility to 
their fellow man as members of a family, as workers or employers, 
and as citizens of local, national and international communities. 

This sounds rather simple, but the ever increasing complexity 
of our relationships with people, nations, and institutions in every 
corner of the globe makes community anything but simple. It calls 
for an understanding of Catholic social teachings. This cannot be 
done by a casual reference to the social encyclicals or even giving 
copies to each parishioner. In the pulpit the priest can do much 
to establish a favorable climate for their study and acceptance, but 
much more is needed. 

In building a Christian community an adult education program 
of some kind is absolutely needed. Our Holy Father said that “the 
greatest danger to the Church is that the working people know 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of the social doctrine of the Church.” 
Something is being done in this country. We have labor schools 
operating at the price of great sacrifice to the priests and laymen 
teaching them. Already they have had a healthy impact on the 
American labor movement far out of proportion to their numbers. 

We feel that this heroic effort in the field of social action needs 
to be expanded in two directions. The content should include 
courses on the liturgy, the life of Christ, and such subjects. The 
downtown school that attracts people from all sections of the city 
should give way to neighborhood schools wherein large numbers 
could come and get to know each other as neighbors and thus 
create an impact on the neighborhood. 

All the directors I have met have the same lament, the difficulty 
of getting people to attend. Nor am I so naive to think that this can 
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be done by better advertising and more pulpit announcements. 
The only way the rank and file parishioner is going to get to these 
classes is by a neighbor or friend ringing his doorbell or tooting 
his horn and bringing him to the meetings in the same way politi- 
cians get out the vote. In order to get a group of lay people to do 
this they must have deep convictions and an apostolic formation 
to give them the drive. 

This brings us to the basic point of this article. A small group of 
working people in every parish must be given a thorough Christian 
and apostolic training through action to be the leaven of the entire 
parish and the entire Church if we ever hope to come to grips with 
the problems facing the Church in our age. 

First, it must be a small number, because of the intensity of the 
training and the other demands on the priest’s time. Our Lord 
limited this type of training to twelve. Second, it must be through 
action. The Christian spirit is not generated in a vacuum or solely 
out of a textbook. It grows out of the reality of the daily life we all 
stumble through at the kitchen table, the work bench or desk, the 
bowling alley and :. ‘srth. Third, they must be working people 
because the crisis of the contemporary world is pivoted on the 
worker. 

In support of the above thesis Cardinal Suhard says that the 
“modern apostolate, without overlooking anybody, must be based 
primarily on the working class.” If it is a worker's parish, they 
should be workers. Since he is going to give so much of his priest- 
hood to them, he should pick the most promising from the stand- 
point of age and natural talent. They should be young enough to 
be capable of a profound formation in the Christian life. 

If the Church is to come to her fullness and Christianize through 
her members all the institutions of our society, there must be a 
workers’ movement that is apostolic and missionary at the base of 
the pyramid. Suhard gives the reason. “The laboring masses are 
those most cut off from the Church at present and their conversion 
presents problems which we must solve at no matter what price if 
we wish the twentieth century to bring back to Christ the vast 
numbers lost to Him in the nineteenth.” The Kremlin’s phenomenal 
advances prove Suhard’s statement sufficiently. 
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BASIC APOSTOLATE 


Not everyone is convinced that Suhard’s statement applies to the 
United States Catholic workingman who has built and maintained 
a colossal monument in brick and mortar as a testimony of his 
faith. But let me relate an incident of a few months ago. There was 
a local industrial plant on strike for a number of weeks. As a priest 
I thought it fitting to drop in occasionally at the strikers’ headquar- 
ters as I might visit a hospital, jail, or home. 

My visits were quite revealing. From our conversations and from 
other sources I found out who were Catholics. My first observation 
was that the percentage of Catholics in the union seemed much 
higher than the percentage of Catholics in the area. While the strike 
was still in progress I sat down to breakfast one Sunday morning 
with the pastor of a large number of these men. He is a pastor who 
knows everyone in his parish and how often they are present for 
Sunday Mass. I asked him about each of his strikebound parishion- 
ers whom I knew. There was Shorty who told me enthusiastically 
about his pastor and how anxious he was to have his children in 
a Catholic school. But the pastor told me Shorty does not show 
up for Sunday Mass. Pete seldom comes. Curly came only after the 
pastor wrote him a letter telling him to come. 

So went our conversation. It fits in with the observation anyone 
can make at seeing the overflow crowds in church on Christmas 
and Easter. It confirms what priests who pound the pavement of 
their parish have said about wholesale defections. It convinces 
one that Fr. Fichter’s Southern Parish is every city parish. 

In practically every country of importance the Church is meet- 
ing this problem by forming young workers into apostles of their 
fellow workers. This movement is known as the Young Christian 
Workers. By no means does it embrace the entire workers’ aposto- 
late of which Cardinal Suhard speaks. It claims no monopoly. It is 
limited by the fact that it is a youth movement. However, it does 
attempt to embrace the entire young worker's life — his work, civic, 
recreational, and religious life. Because young workers drive to 
work in cars and may seem to have no economic problems, there 
is still need that they fulfill their vocation as Christians, which is 
to be apostolic and missionary. There is still need that they live and 
die for their fellow worker. 
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Youth by its very nature is capable of tremendous apostolic 
formation. By the same token youth does not have the maturity or 
stability in society to accomplish great changes. For this reason 
an apostolic movement is necessary among adults. In this country 
we have the Christian Family Movement. The writer recently 
attended the Fourth Annual Convention which brought together 
about 120 couples from about 80 cities. The opening speaker in 
the priests’ sessions was insistent that his movement was not geared 
to solve merely the personal family problems of the members. It 
must embrace all aspects of family life. 

Since families live in an economic and social order, since the 
head of the family especially is committed of necessity to the eco- 
nomic order to support his family, the Christian Family Movement 
must draw up programs that will work systematically at the recon- 
struction of our social order. When its membership is heavily 
weighted with working people and it is coming to grips with 
economic as well as strictly family problems, it can be truly called 
a part of the workers’ apostolate which Suhard calls the primary 
apostolate of the Church today. 

CFM as well as YCW claims no exclusive rights in the apostolate. 
For example there must be a place for unmarried adults who have 
a tremendous sense of dedication. The apostolate is so all-embrac- 
ing in scope that there must be groups that specialize in certain 
phases of the apostolate that are supra-parochial or even supra- 
diocesan. Pius XII is clear on this point. “Although Catholic Action, 
like the Church itself, was originally organized on the diocesan 
and parochial level, this does not hinder its developing beyond the 
narrow limits of the parish. It must also be remembered that not- 
withstanding the importance of the work that can be carried out in 
a parish and nowhere else, and the fundamental and irreplaceable 
energies of the parish, the rapidly growing complexity of modern 
life from a technical and spiritual point of view can call urgently 
for a wider extension of Catholic Action.” There is room for all 
Christians and all forms in the apostolate of the Church. 

We look forward to Christian social action and social education 
being aided by people who receive a spiritual formation from 
groups like the YCW and CFM. The same applies to the liturgical 
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movement. If the liturgical movement is ever to leave the textbook 
and discussion stage and give new life to the parish, it will come 
about in no other way than the way we have outlined. The laity 
will feel the need for it for their spiritual development. A demand 
for the liturgy will thus be created among the laity and in turn 
they will give support to their pastors in initiating a liturgical 
revival in the parish. Already the CFM gives promise of this dream. 
Certainly there is no easy answer to the parochial problems of 
our large cities. The solution is not the work of one generation or 
one section of the country. However, the basic direction seems 
to be in the intense training of small groups of working people in 
every parish. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 
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THE EMPTY THRONE 
HE sacraments, by giving us the fruits of Christ’s first 
coming, place our life under the sign of His second 
coming, His parousia. As Christians, whose true home 
is in heaven, we are sojourners on earth, awaiting the 
resurrection from the dead, the general judgment, the 
triumph of the elect with Christ: in short, the definitive establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God in its final consummation and last 
perfection. At the glorious appearing of our Lord the redemptive 
work which baptism began in us will receive its final fulfilment. 

Baptism itself stresses that our Christian life is a going forward 
with Christ our Lord, from our spiritual birth to the parousia. At 
the outset the candidate asks for faith leading to “life everlasting.” 
This sums up the whole spiritual course of Christian life. Faith 
leading to baptism, the sacrament of faith, is the beginning; life 
everlasting in heaven its consummation. All between is filled with 
the journeyings of God’s people on their way to the grand fulfil- 
ment toward which baptism has set their face. Between the two 
there is an intrinsic continuity as between the acorn and the oak. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the hope of eternal life in terms 
of Christ’s return in glory. The newly baptized is given a white 
garment symbolizing the new life of grace with the exhortation to 
bring it “without stain before the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you may enjoy life everlasting.” Again when a lighted 
candle is placed into his hands, he is admonished to safeguard his 
baptism “so that when our Lord comes to the marriage feast you 
may be worthy to greet Him with all the saints in the heavenly 
court, and live forever and ever.” 

What is true of baptism, is true also of the other sacraments. 
They are orientated towards the parousia as to their final goal. 
Every sacrament is “a prognostic sign,” a sign of the future (St. 
Thomas). By giving us the benefits of Christ’s first redemptive 
coming and uniting us with our Redeemer and the mysteries of 
His life, they at the same time turn our life to the perfect accom- 
plishment of that union at the second coming. The community of 
life and lot with Christ, brought about by the sacraments and 
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daily given effect in the moral efforts of Christian living, attains 
its last perfection at the parousia. By filling the Christian with the 
powers and energies of the world to come, the sacraments orientate 
him to the future consummation in glory. Thus the disciple of 
Christ belongs radically to this future world. “For here we have no 
permanent city, but we seek for the city that is to come” (Heb. 
13:14). 

The parousia then is of the texture of Christian life. It furnishes 
the divine perspective in the light of which life and its happenings 
are viewed and evaluated. A living faith and hope in the final 
events of human history beget a correct Christian mentality and 
that other-worldly attitude without which no one can come to a 
genuine liberty of heart. 

Christian life is a “waiting for Christ” while doing one’s duty in 
this world. Christians are men and women who are looking forward 
to the coming of Christ: His proximate coming at the individual's 
death and His final coming in glory. In the gospel of the wise and 
foolish virgins, life on earth is represented as a waiting for the 
arrival of the Bridegroom (Matt. 25:1ff.). “Let your loins be girt 
about and your lamps burning, and you yourselves like men wait- 
ing for their master’s return” (Luke 12:35). “Watch, therefore, for 
you do not know when the master of the house is coming, in the 
evening, or at midnight, or at cockcrow, or early in the morning; 
lest coming suddenly he find you sleeping. And what I say to you, 
I say to all, “Watch’” (Mark 13:35). 

Throughout the letters of St. Paul rings the expectation of 
Christ’s glorious manifestation. The Christian is “awaiting the ap- 
pearance of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 1:7). A crown of 
justice is laid up for those “who love his coming” (2 Tim. 4:8; cf. 
Titus 2:18; Heb. 9:28). We have been made “heirs in the hope of 
life everlasting” (Titus 3:7), “joint heirs with Christ” (Rom. 8:17). 
Hence “our commonwealth is in heaven from which also we eagerly 
await a Savior, our Lord Jesus Christ, who will refashion the body 
of our lowliness, conforming it to the body of his glory” (Phil. 
3:20f.). The New Testament ends with the promise of Christ: 
“Behold, I come quickly.” To which the Christian Church eagerly 
replies: “Amen! Come, Lord Jesus!” (Apoc. 22:20). This parousial 
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attitude is vividly portrayed at the Ascension. “Men of Galilee, 
why do you stand looking up to heaven? This Jesus who has been 
taken up from you into heaven, will come in the same way as you 
have seen him going up to heaven” (Acts 1:11). The apostles 
returned to Jerusalem “with great joy” (Luke 24:52). 

The parousia preached by Christ, by the angels and by the 
apostles, the Church has enshrined along with other basic doc- 
trines of redemption in her profession of faith, the creed. “And he 
shall come again with glory to judge the living and the dead, and 
of His kingdom there shall be no end. . . . And I look for the 
resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to come.” 

This decisive orientation towards life in the next world, a key- 
note of Christianity, must be frequently renewed. The Advent 
liturgy is the great liturgy of longing and expectation. In the mind 
of the Church Advent means more than a going back to the Old 
Testament preparation for Christ’s first coming in order to partici- 
pate in it and experience its spiritual reality in our own preparation 
for Christmas 1952. Advent is also a looking forward to His second 
coming in glory and an earnest preparation for the event that will 
bring about the final accomplishment of God’s plan for the world. 
The liturgy of this season has a preparatory character not merely 
in reference to Christ’s new coming at Christmas, but also in refer- 
ence to His last coming which will fully achieve the purpose of 
the first. 

Hence the Advent liturgy abounds in prayers and texts which 
speak of Christ’s last coming at the end of time, from the gospel 
of the first Sunday (“Look up and lift up your heads, because your 
redemption is at hand”) to the collect of the vigil of Christmas 
(“. . . grant that we who now joyfully receive Thine only-begotten 
Son as our Redeemer, may also without fear, behold Him coming 
as our Judge”). Even at Christmas day the thought of His final 
arrival is emphasized (particularly in the collect and epistle of the 
first Mass). 

The plan of redemption is one ordered whole with different 
phases. The first and second coming are two phases of one redemp- 
tive coming. In the epistle for midnight Mass St. Paul indicates 
the intimate union existing between the two parousias: “The grace 
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of God our Savior has appeared to all men, instructing us, in order 
that, rejecting ungodliness and worldly lusts, we may live temper- 
ately and justly and piously in this world looking for the blessed 
hope and glorious coming of our great God and Savior, Jesus 
Christ.” He has come the first time in humility, poverty and suffer- 
ing. He will reappear one day in glory, that glory which He 
acquired by His passion (Phil. 2:5-11). In the meantime the two 
comings meet together and are inseparably united in the sacra- 
mental advent of the liturgy. The Christ who came in Nazareth and 
Bethlehem to redeem us will come again at the parousia, and now 
comes under the veil of sign and mystery of the liturgy. 

Traditionally, the throne has been widely used as a symbol 
visualizing these thoughts. Hence this month’s cover design. The 
burning lamp is our Lord’s own symbol for Christian vigilance. To 
it is added incense symbolizing prayer and worship. The repre- 
sentation of the empty throne, framed with a halo of glory, ex- 
presses the Advent spirit of expectation as well as the actual state 
of the Church on earth awaiting the parousia. It is also a sign of 
Christ’s invisible presence in our midst. Since His ascent intc 
heaven, His presence is hidden from us, just as our real union with 
Him remains concealed. “You have died and your life is hidder 
with Christ in God. When Christ, your life, shall appear (in the 
parousia) then you too will appear with him in glory” (Col. 3:3). 
“We know that, when he appears, we shall be like to him, for we 
shall see him just as he is” (1 John 3:2). On the throne are the 
customary insignia: triumphal jewelled cross, cushion, and book 
with inscribed apocalyptic Alpha and Omega. 

Our Lord used the throne as a symbol of His second coming in 
glory. “Amen I say to you that you who have followed me, in the 
regeneration when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his 
glory, shall also sit on twelve thrones . . .” (Matt. 19:28). “When 
the Son of Man shall come in his majesty, and all the angels with 
him, then he will sit on the throne of his glory; and before him 
will be gathered all the nations” (Matt. 25:31). This is the picture 
of the Christ of majesty, revealing Himself in the fulness of power 
and glory. 

This messianic throne on which the Son of Man sits was fore- 
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shadowed and prepared in the Old Testament. God assured Abra- 
ham and Jacob that kings would come of their race. Juda’s sceptre 
would not depart from him “until he comes to whom it belongs” 
(Gen. 49:10). God’s oath to David linked the messianic promises 
to the Davidic dynasty, which would last forever. “I will raise up 
your heir after you. . . . And I will establish the throne of his 
kingdom forever” (2 Kings 7:12f.). This is developed by the 
prophet Isaias: “A child is born to us, a son is given to us; and the 
government will be upon his shoulder . . . upon the throne of 
David and over his kingdom to establish it” (9:6f.). 

At last the rightful possessor of David’s throne and kingdom 
arrives. In Him the ideal of kingship receives its highest fulfilment. 
“Thou shalt bring forth a son; and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus. . . . The Lord God will give him the throne of David his 
father, and he shall be king over the house of Jacob forever; and 
of his kingdom there shall be no end” (Luke 1:31-33). 

We know the stages by which this messianic King, in whom God 
accomplishes His plan of redemption, comes to the glorious throne 
of majesty. His virgin Mother is His first throne and temple. Next 
we see Him on the throne of the Christmas manger, then on the 
throne of the Cross, by mystic extension our altar of sacrifice. 
Finally He is enthroned at the right hand of His Father, “from 
whence He shall come to judge the living and the dead.” 

The glorious throne of Christ’s majesty does not refer exclusively 
to the last judgment. It is also the center of the heavenly liturgy 
and turns our mind to the visions of the Apocalypse describing 
the scenes of worship offered to “him who sits upon the throne and 
to the Lamb.” The throne signifies worship. Through the worship 
of the Church we pilgrims on earth enter into contact with that 
heavenly liturgy. The Church, in fact, in the preface of Mass asks 
that we be allowed to join the angels (gathered round the throne) 
in their worship of the Sanctus. This indicates that our worship 
is a modest participation in the liturgy of heaven. “In the eucharistic 
Sacrifice the members are united with their divine Head and with 
Him and in company with the angels and archangels sing undying 
praise to God, offering to the almighty Father all honor and glory” 
( Mediator Dei, n. 71). 
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This explains too why apocalyptic scenes frequently cover the 
interior of early churches (New Jerusalem, throne or Lamb of God 
in the apse and on the triumphal arch). The people of God on earth 
united in worship were regarded as establishing a real union with 
heaven, with the worship described by St. John. The Eucharist, the 
principal act of divine worship on earth, is itself closely connected 
with the second coming of Christ by St. Paul. “As often as you 
shall eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the death of 
the Lord, until he comes” (1 Cor. 11:26). And when He comes 
the worship begun here on earth will be perfected in the heavenly 
kingdom. The ardent Christian prayer of longing for the parousia, 
“Maranatha, Come, Lord Jesus” (1 Cor. 16:22; Apoc. 22:20), 
became in fact a eucharistic prayer (Didache 10, 6). “May 
the God we worship ... graciously grant us all that with 
one mind and heart we may so take part in the sacred liturgy 
during our earthly exile that it may be a preparation and prophetic 
token of that heavenly liturgy wherein, as we trust, together with 
her who is the august Mother of God and our most dear Mother, 
we shall one day sing: “Blessing and honor and glory and power, 
through endless ages, to him who sits on the throne, and to the 
Lamb’” (Apoc. 5:13; Mediator Dei, n. 209). 

Thus a whole body of vital Christian truths and sentiments are 
suggested by the symbol of the throne. It expresses a deep spiritual 
reality that the disciple of Christ should experience in his heart 
in preparing for the renewed coming of the Lord at Christmas and 
for His final arrival at the parousia. It is meant to be an efficacious 
sursum corda by stimulating the Christian’s mind and touching his 
heart. The present form of human life is preliminary. We must 
“seek the things that are above, where Christ is seated at the right 
hand of God” (Col. 3:1). “In Christ all will be made to live. But 
each in his own turn, Christ as first-fruits, then they who are 
Christ’s, at his coming. Then comes the end, when he delivers the 
kingdom to God the Father. . . . And the last enemy to be de- 
stroyed will be death” (1 Cor. 15:22-26). 

Micuaet J. Marx, O.S.B. 





PLACES' 


N THE first two articles of this series, we considered how we 
might best help our children to acquire the sacramental habit 
of mind and action in all their dealings with themselves and 
their neighbors, so as to find, love and intelligently serve 
Christ in His brethren. But, of course, we human beings do not 

live with each other in a void, we live in a world of time and space, 
furnished with all kinds of material things. The life of the Mystical 
Body of Christ on earth is concerned with “building itself up in 
charity,” but the grace of God uses water and bread and wine and 
oil in the sacraments, images and ideas and words in holy Scrip- 
ture, and our own use of food to feed the hungry, of drink to feed 
the thirsty, and so on, in order to accomplish this spiritual up- 
building of the Church. Part of our task as parents, then, is to help 
our children to acquire the sacramental habit of mind and action 
about everything in the world around them, so that they will come 
to see and to treat all things as, in one way or another, signs of 
God’s truth, means toward loving and serving Him and our 
neighbors. 

To begin with places, then, — how can we best help our children 
to see and to treat every “where,” every place, as the kind of sign 
of God’s presence and action which He means it to be? Our aim 
is, first of all, to help our children towards an appreciation of the 
whole universe as a place planned by God, made by God, filled 
with His presence and action, which yet transcend it completely. 

For this purpose, we have to give our children some opportunity 
to observe earth and sky, and the night sky full of stars, to wonder 
about them, to ask questions about them. Then we can gradually, 
as the children’s age and interest allow, tell them in greater and 
greater detail that God made all these suns to move in their ordered 
places, that we men are gradually finding out more and more about 
their size, and age, and make-up, distance from us, etc., and the 

* These articles do not attempt to cover the subject of direct religious educa- 
tion in our homes — prayer, preparation for the sacraments, etc.,— since this 
subject has already been handled skillfully in former numbers of Worsuip. We 
are attempting here, rather, to find out just what “Christian training” of our 


children should mean in all the various aspects of daily life, how religious life 
and training should permeate and leaven everything else. 
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whole plan of the whole design, and invite the children to admire 
God’s awe-ful wisdom and power and goodness, His glory which 
the “heavens are telling,” and give the children the words of the 
psalms with which to praise Him. 

In the same way, our children should come to appreciate the 
earth and all its various kinds of places, mountains and sea-sides, 
and oceans and lakes and hills and plains, as the place of our pil- 
grimage, the home which God made and keeps for us to live and 
serve Him in now, as a preparation for living in our eternal home 
with Him in heaven. 

Few of us find much difficulty in calling the attention of our 
small children to the beauty of skies or woods or fields, remarking 
how wonderful and good it is of God to have made them so wonder- 
fully, and so leading the children to the beginnings of praise. But 
we need to guard against any unreality or sentimentality, avoiding 
the word “beautiful,” and avoiding suggestions to the children as to 
how they should feel about, say, the color of trees in autumn. “What 
a wonderful red!” or, simply, “Look at that tree against the sky!” 
“Wasn't God good to think up a color like that for us to look at!” 
“One of the psalms says, “Let all the trees of the forests rejoice to 
the Lord, for He comes’ — doesn’t it look as if they were doing that 
now? ...” 

In all this, the psalms are our best and safest guide, for they tell 
us both what God wants all His children of every age and tempera- 
ment to see and think about His presence and action in created 
wonders in earth and heaven, and how He wants us to respond 
to them. 

As the children grow older, we can help them in this connection 
to acquire the habit of putting scientific knowledge about nature 
into its rightful place in their minds as the material for increasingly 
greater wonder and awe and praise of God. A small child’s question 
about “where the brook comes from,” for instance, can lead to some 
elementary knowledge acquired by the whole family on how God 
has marvellously arranged the water-supply of the earth, — clouds 
become rain, rain becomes streams in and on the earth, streams 
and lakes and oceans are once more sucked up and become clouds 
once more, —each child absorbing more details, making a clearer 
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picture for himself as he is older and more capable, and all of them 
seeing that God is the planner and maker of the whole, wondering 
at and praising His wisdom and power. 

Thus we will help the children to use rightly all future knowledge 
of secondary causes that they may acquire, and not to be overcome 
by facts about the size or age or complexity of the universe or the 
world, or by the smallness of man in comparison with all this 
vastness. For they will be accustomed to seeing everything in the 
light of God’s infinite transcendence, planned, encompassed, oper- 
ated by Him, their Father, filled with His presence and action. “O 
Lord, our Lord, how wonderful is Thy name in all the earth!” 

But while God is everywhere, and is to be adored “in spirit and 
in truth,” independent of place, He has also provided special places 
for our human need, as special “signs” of His presence and action. 
While our children need to come to see the whole earth as a great 
home that God has provided for mankind in preparation for our 
eternal home-country in heaven, they also need to grow into an 
appreciation of the special spiritual “homes” which God has given 
us in the Christian order, as reflections of and preparations for our 
Father's house in heaven. 

So we must help them to think of Rome, the home of the Pope, 
“sweet Christ on earth,” as the Holy City, and the great spiritual 
home of all the members of the Church on earth, — its great basil- 
icas special shadows of the heavenly Jerusalem itself. Pictures of 
the Holy Father and his immediate surroundings, references in our 
home talk to news about him and his work, and that of the various 
Congregations,—a map of Rome and the stational churches, pic- 
tures of them brought out on the day of the station’s Mass, especial- 
ly during Lent,—all such means will help ourselves and the chil- 
dren to gain a sense of true at-home-ness in the Eternal City, even 
if none of us ever can go there in physical fact. 

But most of us can manage a visit to the next most important 
center of our Catholic life, our cathedral, especially if it is located 
in our own city. Holy Thursday is, of course, the great day when, 
by attending the wonderful ceremony of blessing the holy oils, 
we can gain for ourselves and the children an appreciation of our 
cathedral as the immediate center of our sacramental life. 
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To see our own Bishop, our great teacher and shepherd, God’s 
special messenger to us, our father in Christ, blessing the very 
oils with which our new baby will be christened, young Johnny 
confirmed, perhaps one of us anointed for glory,—all this gives 
reality and realization to the bare fact that our cathedral is the 
great “home” of all the members of the diocese. And also, visits to 
the cathedral whenever possible, attention to the anniversary of 
its dedication, and, above all, our own awareness of its importance 
in our lives, — all this will do something to build up in our children 
the sense of true Christian orientation.” 

But our most immediate and daily concern is to help our chil- 
dren to grow into true appreciation of and devotion to our own 
parish church, the “house of God and gate of heaven” right at hand 
for us, whose altar is the hearth and heart of our spiritual life, 
whose font is its source. 

Ideally, of course, we parents here should need only to live, 
with our children, as true members of a “living parish.” If all the 
members of the parish family took part together in Sunday Mass as 
their common Action with Christ, if they received Him in holy 
Communion as the bond and strengthener of their common life 
and union, if they rejoiced at each baptism as at the birth of a new 
member of the family, were sorry for their sins as being injuries 
to the parish, the immediate Body of Christ for them, if they 
realized that all parish activities flowed from and were directly 
related to their common life and growth in Christ,—we parents 
should not need to teach the children in any special way that their 
parish church was their spiritual home. But as things usually are, 
we need to work at their appreciation—and our own —of this 
truth, and to combat the anti-parochial tendency of modern life, 
especially city life. 

We can, obviously, refrain from complaining about the necessity 


* Necessary also, of course, for a fully-formed Christian mentality, is a gener- 
ally Christian sense of geography, so to speak, including an appreciation of the 
Holy Land, of the great shrines of Christendom such as Lourdes and Fatima, of 
cities where great saints lived, worked and died as being important for that 
reason, of centers of spiritual power all over the world,— monasteries and con- 
vents, of the missionary frontiers of the Church in every land. But if we have 
this sense ourselves, our children will surely “catch” it from us. 
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for baptism and marriage in our own church, or the necessity for 
calling our own pastor in sickness, etc. We can also bring the 
children in to make visits to our own church, as being the place 
where our Lord is especially “at home” for us whenever we go by, 
even at the cost of some inconvenience. And we can take any 
opportunity occasion offers to explain the furnishings of the church 
to the children, and to explain the holiness of the church building, 
not only because of the presence of the blessed Sacrament, but 
primarily from its consecration. As the children are old enough 
to appreciate it, we can take the opportunity of some anniversary 
to read with them the wonderful ceremony of consecration, to help 
them realize that their church is at once their home, a shadow of 
the City of God to be feared with true reverence as a holy place, 
the appointed meeting-place, in Christ, of God and man. 

Next in importance to an appreciation of our own parish church, 
comes — heaven help us—an appreciation of the holiness of our 
own home, as the dwelling-place of a “little church,” a Christian 
family. Such an appreciation is, of course, for the most part simply 
the effect of the life we are trying to lead in our homes. But we 
can work towards it directly also, by asking our pastor to bless our 
house, not only when we first move into it, but, when possible, at 
Epiphany and Easter-time, with the special blessings of those 
seasons. And when our priests are too busy, the father of the family 
can read the blessing himself. We could also have a small celebra- 
tion for the anniversary of the first blessing of the house each year, 
and take that occasion to read and comment on the words of the 
blessing, and the effects it should have on our home-life. 

We can try to communicate to the children, by our own attitude 
as well as by occasional explanations, that our main reasons for 
trying to keep the house clean and orderly and properly taken care 
of and decorated, is that it is a place where, perhaps, sacraments, 
and certainly sacramentals, are administered, a blessed place, a 
place that God “visits” and sends His angels to dwell in, in answer 
to our Compline prayer, a place where members of Christ are 
trying with His grace to come to know and love Him and serve 
Him by all the activities of family life. 

We can also, in this connection, give the children the sense of 
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going away from home and coming back home as special events. 
For instance, one mother known to the writer is careful always to 
give her children a blessing, the sign of the cross on their foreheads, 
before they go out, even to school or to a friend’s house to play. 

We can also work towards awakening in the children a sense of 
responsibility about going to other people’s houses, being sure they 
are invited generally or specifically, telling us just where they are 
going, and being back home again on time. And, above all, we can 
try to make sure, in our discussions of our home furnishings and 
improvements, and in our comments on other people’s houses, that 
our children come to understand that it is not the material or size 
or plan or efficiency or “niceness” or “loveliness” of beautiful sur- 
roundings or furnishings that are important about a house, but 
rather the Christian life of charity that is lived in it, — that all these 
other things are only important as possible means toward this end. 

Catholic schools, again, are holy places, especially blessed for 
their holy purpose, and we could well connect our efforts to send 
the children to school clean and tidy, to teach the children respect 
for school property, and so on, with this real fact. 

Catholic hospitals are blessed, and so holy for that reason, as 
well as for the reasons that make every hospital holy,—our Lord 
being there in His sacraments, in the ministry of His priests, and 
in His members suffering and dying — and we can take the occasion 
of any hospitalization to make our children aware of these wonder- 
ful truths. Libraries, fields, printing offices, ships, trains, bridges, 
meadows, — for all these different kinds of places and many others 
the Church has special blessings, so that God’s grace and His 
angels may assist whatever kind of Christian life and work is to be 
carried out in them. 

It should not be too hard for us, then, to give our children a 
Christian sense of place, — that God is everywhere, — and of places, 
that God comes to us “in” them, in different ways to meet our 
differing needs. 

As the children grow older, of course, they will realize more and 
more explicitly that, although God is everywhere, there are many 
places, alas, in which He is not wanted, to which He is never 
invited, and many from which He is as positively excluded as the 
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perversity of human —and devilish — wills can do it. Our task here, 
it would seem, is to be aware of children’s instinctive reaction to 
the presence of evil in places, to encourage them to realize that 
our Lord has, in fact, overcome all this, and that they can overcome 
it also in His strength with the sign of His cross. We can show 
them also that their future work as Christians is to be our Lord’s 
instruments in bringing His life and grace to the human beings 
who are responsible for the unholiness of unholy places, and so 
helping Him to restore all places as signs of His presence. And we 
can also reassure them, whenever the need presents itself, that in 
deepest truth, unless by unrepented serious sin they have cut 
themselves off from God’s presence, wherever they go they will 
find, ultimately, “only God and nothing strange.” 

Christmas is, perhaps, the special feast of the holiness of earthly 
place by reason of the Incarnation. In our homes and in our 
churches, we rejoice in the fact that He whom the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain was born in a special place, is now born 
right here in our hearts by His grace, and will come to this world 
again in His glory. Let us renew, then, in the strength of His new 
life, our efforts to make our homes the holy places they should be, 
to live the life that flows out to us from our parish church, to train 
our children to become the willing and intelligent instruments of 
the Spirit to renew and restore all places in Christ. 

Mary Perkins Ryan 





TIMELY TRACTS 


SCRIPTURAL GREEN PASTURES 


N HIS great book Missarum Sollemnia, Fr. Josef A. Jungmann, 

S.J., gives a clear outline of the very complex history of our 

present epistle and gospel readings, the so-called Scripture 

pericopes, at Mass (Vol. I, pp. 486-98; English transl. The 

Mass of the Roman Rite, pp. 393-403). Not only was the 
selection different at different times, but also from place to place, 
country to country. From the continuous reading of Scripture, book 
after book, chapter after chapter, of the times of the Fathers, to 
the present puzzle of e.g. the Sundays after Pentecost and their 
“course” of gospels, there is an enormous variety of usages, especial- 
ly if we include all the various western and eastern, ancient and 
medieval, liturgies. 

Fr. Jungmann sees some faint pattern. In Advent the gospels are 
tuned to the “coming of the Lord”; after Epiphany they reveal 
theophanies of His miraculous power and wisdom; in Lent they are 
influenced by the preparation for the Easter baptism; and after 
Easter they are taken from St. John. Even in this pattern there is no 
plan: at times it is an idea that prevails (Advent and Epiphany), 
at times a practical purpose (as in Lent), and then again a writer 
(St. John, after Easter) — which of course has also an idea, of a 
different kind, behind itself. As my readers know, I would extend 
the Advent idea together with that of Epiphany, which is of the 
same complex, back to the 18th Sunday after Pentecost, and leave 
Sundays 1 to 17 after Pentecost, since they are a unit also in the 
Byzantine liturgy, to the sagacity of our liturgists, professionals, 
I mean. So much for a faint and blurred background. 

I wish to add that liturgical readings should, as Fr. Jungmann, 
based on Casel, Guardini and others points out, never be regarded 
as so much “Bible reading,” detached from their framework and 
their own subservience to their main purpose: namely, to re-focus 
and to vary the Eucharist, as a banquet above all of the brethren 
and as a sacrifice, giving mystery-presence to the Lord. They are 
not just so much fodder for meditation and pious emotions, nor are 
they provided to give us “sources” for argument and proof. They 
belong into the pattern of the liturgical carpet. I had better let 
Fr. Jungmann himself say it: 
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“The word of God in Scripture sounds anew in this very con- 
gregation, to arouse and clarify in it the knowledge of the founda- 
tions on which it is built, of the spiritual world in which it lives, of 
the home to which it is making its way. The word of God challenges 
everyone, where he is, to make his Christian decision” (p. 491, tr., 
H.A.R.). 

It is not the past, then, that these Scriptures are concerned with, 
but with presentday Christians, here and now, confronted with 
the living Christ, here and now present in and amongst them. 

Most criticisms against our present order of readings, both 
epistles and gospels, against their lack of variety, against their 
neglect of completeness of text, and most attempts to improve the 
situation, have hardly kept this “kerygmatic” aspect in mind. This 
is excusable in denominations that know nothing of the sacraments 
or think little of them, but not in Catholics. You can’t insist on 
the “real presence” and then treat the gospel that precedes it as an 
accidental bit of pious reading, instead of treating it also as a 
“real presence” of a different, but kindred, order. Both presences 
serve, are means to, the same end: the growth of Christ in the com- 
munity. 

This does not mean that what we have is the best possible litur- 
gical world. At least the Fathers of the Council of Trent did not 
think so. And I think all attentive pastors and preachers, teachers 
and lay users of the missal will agree that, pattern or no pattern, 
the fare is meager. It would be desirable to have a more ample 
and more varied fare than we have now. Even the ancient contin- 
uous reading, patternless as it may have been, was richer, more 
challenging. 

Since Trent writers here and there have ventured to express 
cautious and reverent pleas for more Scripture and more carefully 
selected texts. Two German bishops, Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich 
and Bishop Keppler of Rottenburg, both scriptural scholars, gave 
permission to their priests to substitute suitable “pericopes” of their 
own careful choosing for their pulpits on Sundays. Fr. H. Schuer- 
mann in Part I of the excellent 1952 Liturgisches Jahrbuch (Trier, 
pp. 58ff.) reviews and presents the past and our present needs. 
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Then he proposes a three year cycle instead of our present one 
year course. 

His first avowed purpose is to bring in the New Testament in 
its entirety, or at least nearly so. According to him, Canon 1345 
does not impose a law to stay with the present order. 

His second purpose is to preserve the present liturgical cycles. 
His three year course, even where an Ordinary would not allow 
the use of any texts but those which the present missal offers, 
could be used for afternoon and weekday purposes and in schools. 
Since it was developed in parish life, he takes into account only 
those days which have “public” worship of the parish: Sundays 
and holydays of obligation, Ash Wednesday, Holy Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, All Souls, funerals and first Fridays. 

He excludes all those feasts from his efforts which, like Easter, 
Ascension, Pentecost, the “advent” feasts, Purification and others 
too obvious to mention, cannot possibly vary. Likewise certain 
Sundays: first and second of Lent, first and third of Advent, second 
after Epiphany (which really belongs to the feast). As an aside, 
I might add that I personally feel that in most of these cases 
“parallel” readings on the same mystery would be acceptable. 

How then proceed? On the basis of a three year course of read- 
ings, his plan attempts to replace our present pericopes by others 
in the second and third year: these will however as far as possible 
contain the same idea, in order to preserve the basic content of 
the day or at least the general flavor of the cycle. By no means are 
the new pericopes identical in thought with those to be replaced. 
The oneness is that of approximation, using the liberty visible in 
the existing patterns. Further details, not all of them acceptable to 
all, I presume, would lead us too far afield. I will only mention that 
he introduces no new lessons from the Old Testament, probably 
accepting Fr. Jungmann’s observation that the “paschal character” 
of all eucharists (masses) caused the Church to drop such readings 
early, except the prophetic ones that serve the “mystery” as men- 
tioned above. 

Then, where does Fr. Schuermann obtain his pericopes?’ He 


* Peri, around; cope, to cut: in other words, something cut out of, cut around, 
from a larger body, in this case, the sacred texts. 
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does not do any cutting himself, but he borrows them from the 
available pericopes, now buried in weekday masses and therefore 
known only to the few who are able and willing to come to week- 
day masses. He selects alternate readings within the same cycle, 
from kindred feasts, from related commons or votive masses. He 
did not select such parts of the New Testament as alternates or 
ternates whose identical or quite similar parallel has already a 
place in our present course or whose “kerygmatic” value is low. 
His survey (p. 70) of the parts of the New Testament then to be 
used over three years is really rather complete. On the first Sunday 
of Advent, e.g., he proposes besides Luke 21:25-33, as of now, 
Luke 1:26-38, borrowed from ember Wednesday of the same Ad- 
vent season, and for the third year Luke 12:35-40: “Your loins 
must be girt . . . like men awaiting their master’s return . . . the 
Son of Man will come at an hour when you are not expecting 
him” —certainly a well chosen text in rotation with the current 
parousia text and the second year text concerning the incarnation. 
The epistle remains unchanged: a wise thing, as it gives all three 
gospels a certain flavor. Besides, epistles are more complex in 
thought than the synoptic gospels and lend themselves to yearly 
reinterpretation. 

Let us see what he does to a day like Ash Wednesday. He has 
three different epistles and gospels which recur in three year 
rotation. First year: epistle as now (Joel 2); gospel, on fasting 
(Matt. 6). Second year: epistle, St. Paul on penance (2 Cor. 7:8- 
10); gospel, on good works (Matt. 6). Third year: epistle, letter 
to Ephesus (Apoc. 2:1-5, 7); gospel, on fasting (Mark 2:18-22). 

A reading of these texts, as they belong together in this plan, 
shows tact and good taste—to speak about esthetic impressions 
first. There are certainly no objections from the pastoral point of 
view. The lenten spirit is well caught in all three versions. They 
offer immediacy and presence of the Lord, version two and three 
as well as one. They do far less violence to “liturgical propriety” 
than many of the medieval and modern feasts. 

I feel lay people as well as clergy would gladly accept these 
variations, provided they are really used, coined into small change 
for the little ones, and consistently employed for sermons and 
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homilies. Then we may even see the day when diocesan sermon 
schedules will pay some little attention to the sacred texts read at 
Mass. As it is now, most schedules ignore these texts, except for 
major feasts. Result: a perfunctory reading of the gospel. And the 
natural reaction: since it has so little to do with the following 
sermon, why bother? 

It is often deplored that the treasures of Scripture lie buried 
in bibles and missals, while popular devotions and teaching feed 
on secondary and frequently inferior sources. While this plan offers 
no remedy against neglect or against catechetical bones of doctrine 
with no meat of life on them, skeletal teaching, it may help perhaps 
a little, perhaps a great deal, to lead the people to green pastures, 
out of the “hay barns” we keep them in now. H.A.R. 





THE APOSTOLATE 


COME LORD JESUS: 


URING the seven days before Christmas we sing the Great 
Antiphons — the O’s of Advent. To consider these days merely 
as a reminder of the long ages preceding the coming of the 

Divine in the flesh, the Eternal in time, would be a mistake. Rather, 
the content of the antiphons is being realized today, tomorrow and 
the days following. Their longing, their quiet assurance, and the 
holy stillness of these days are something unique because they are 
so very much our own. The aspirations of the Church are yours 
and mine, ours, those of the whole Christ, Head and members 
together. In all sincerity these yearnings are the expression of what 
is deepest within us: for though we know that Christ was born and 
died once for all, it is He also who is forever present and forever 
coming since He is the One “who is and who was and who shall 
come.” His coming is present, each day, whenever men open their 
hearts to Him to give Him entrance. His coming is future, for daily 
we cry: “Come Lord Jesus.” 

In structure and in unity these antiphons are kin to the Roman 
collects. The long-desired Savior is addressed with some appro- 
priate title, which name is then further described and made more 
concrete. There follows the petition, intoned with an eager “Veni 
—Come.” The urgent appeals are acknowledgments of our abyss 
of need which can be remedied only by omnipotent mercy. We feel 
a growing tensity as each comes, impresses its message, and passes 
on to make room for the next, until we rest in the desired “God 
with us.” 

Taken collectively these songs of expectation give a summary of 
the entire Old Testament prophecies. The redemption of sinful 
man is set forth in a progressive development of thought, in climac- 
tic order. In each we contemplate Christ: He proceeds as Wisdom 

* The following eight brief essays appeared on successive days on the clericate 
bulletin board of our Abbey last year, to assist the Fratres in their preparation 
for the feast of Christmas. They make no claim to originality. The material was 
gathered chiefly from Fr. Parsch’s Jahr des Heiles and his Lebe mit der Kirche, 


from Fr. McGarry’s He Cometh, and from Fr. Graf’s article in Orate Fratres, 
December, 1947. Perhaps they can be used elsewhere for a like purpose. 
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from the deeps of the eternal Trinity, He manifests Himself in 
creation, in the Old Testament theophanies, as the Messias, the 
Savior desired of Jews and Gentiles whom He unites into one, as 
the “God with us” in whom we are granted the life of the Three-in- 
One. The great O-antiphons, then, lead us from the invisible Trin- 
ity, to the Word Incarnate, and through Him back again to the 
Trinity. They are the story of Life—of Life that Love has shared. 


“O Wisdom: You came forth from the mouth of the Most High, 
and reaching from beginning to end you order all things mightily 
and sweetly. Come, and teach us the way of prudence” (Ecclus. 
24:5; Wis. 8:1). 

“O Wisdom.” This is the first title by which we address the 
Second Person of the blessed Trinity. St. John addresses Him as 
Logos, when he contemplates Him in the bosom of the Father be- 
fore the Word existed in time. In the Old Testament we find the 
eternal generation of the Son from the Father hinted at in wonder- 
fully suggestive words. Wisdom is presented as a person admonish- 
ing, rewarding, and punishing. The Logos, as wisdom personified, 
reveals His eternal generation: “I issued from the mouth of the 
Most High” and “From the beginning and before the world he 
made me, and unto the world to come I shall not cease to be” 
(Ecclus. 24:5, 14). 

Then the Holy Spirit leads us into the heart of the Old Testament 
revelation: ‘For (wisdom) is living with God . . . and knows his 
works . . . and was present when he made the world. . . and 
sits by his throne . . . and is sent forth from heaven to earth” 
(Wis. 8:3-9:10). 

Creation is the work of Wisdom, the reflection of His invisible 
nature. The participation of Wisdom in the work of creation is so 
intimate that “everything came into existence through him, and 
apart from him nothing came to be.” “In him everything on earth 
and in heaven was created.” This is the New Testament picture 
of Wisdom: the pre-existent Creator, the Co-Creator, and the Model 
of all creative activity. The transcendent Wisdom pervades the 
whole realm of being: “(Wisdom) reaches in strength from one 
end of the earth to the other, and conducts all things well” (Wis. 
8:1, CV). 

This antiphon stresses the kingship of Wisdom over all creation 
and sets forth the two characteristic qualities of every good ruler, 
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namely, strength and mildness. By means of the former the end 
is attained, while the latter tempers and guides in midcourse. In 
creation we see this indomitable vigor serenely harmonized with 
a tender measuredness. But our antiphon takes us a step further: 
a deeper meaning is drawn forth. The Father is sending, by His 
silent speaking, the Word to be the Re-creator of fallen men. 
Creative Wisdom, in all her majestic wisdom, in her balanced 
ordering, in her life-giving power and in her firm gentleness is but 
a symbol of the re-creation of God’s image and kingdom in the 
souls of men through Christ. This wondrous re-creation in Christ, 
who is our God-given Wisdom, extends from horizon to horizon 
and endures beyond the bonds of time and space. As the mediator 
between God and men He reorientates all things mightily and 
harmoniously. 

“Come, and teach us the way of prudence!” Prudence is that 
practical virtue of the intellect which must unerringly direct man 
to his ultimate goal through the maze of contingencies which make 
up the fabric of human life. Wisdom is the speculative virtue which 
views all things in the light of their true and highest Cause. Wis- 
dom, then, is the true light which enlightens the ways of prudence. 
We are not to contemplate in this antiphon merely God’s gift of 
wisdom, but the Logos, the Gift of the Father to us, Wisdom 
Incarnate. This is the belief and prayer of the liturgy. God the Son 
is Wisdom because He is the splendor of the infinite truth proceed- 
ing eternally from the mind of the Father as “Light from Light,” 
and the Word spoken eternally in the bosom of the Father from all 
eternity, spoken outwardly to the world in the Incarnation. By 
teaching us the way of prudence and by being our Prudence (“I am 
the way”), the incarnate Word re-echoes us back to Him from 
whom we came. 


“O Adonai, and Ruler of the house of Israel: You appeared to 
Moses in the fire of the burning bush, and on Mount Sinai gave to 
him Your law. Come, and with stretched-out arm redeem us” (Ex. 
8:2; 20:1). 

Yesterday we contemplated the Second Person of the Trinity 
as Wisdom. We saw His activity in the act of creation, and in the 
work of redemption and re-creation of the world. Today we see 
the Word as permeating the whole of the Old Testament. The 
title with which we address Him today comes from a Hebrew root 
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meaning “to judge,” “to be master or lord over something.” Hence 
this title stresses also man’s dependence upon God. Some authors 
regard “Adonai” as a plural of intensity or majesty, and render it 
“Lord of lords,” which is reflected in the Apocalypse (19:16) as 
“King of kings, and Lord of lords.” Hence, He is also addressed in 
today’s antiphon as “Leader of the house of Israel.” In the theopha- 
nies of the Old Testament in which God covenanted with Noe, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Moses, it is the Angel of Yahweh, the 
Mal’akh-Yahweh, that appears to them. This Mal’akh-Yahweh 
is simply Yahweh to the Israelites; they made no distinctions, and 
simply accepted the essential identity of the two. Only in New 
Testament times, after the Father has spoken to us through His 
Son, is the Mal'akh-Yahweh interpreted to be the Logos. The name 
“Adonai” came into use when, out of reverence for the name of 
Yahweh, “Adonai” was vocalized in its place. 

This antiphon recalls the two theophanies in which God pro- 
claims Himself as the leader of His people, and as lawgiver; the 
one in the story of the burning but unconsumed thornbush, and 
the other amidst lightning and thunder on Mt. Sinai. Both of these 
point to the coming “Light of Light” who will free us from the 
thorn of sin and the bondage of Satan. Adonai’s lordship is made 
clear in the deliverance of His people from the yoke of Egypt. They 
knew that Yahweh was their lord and leader and savior. Before 
Moses undertook the visible leadership of the Israelites he earnestly 
begged God to reveal Himself. Thereupon God said to Moses: “I 
am the I am,” “Yahweh” (Ex. 3:14). To us God has revealed Him- 
self in the very same roles of leader, lawgiver and savior: “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life.” 

As God faithfully fulfilled all His promises to His chosen people, 
so is His fidelity towards us assured. As He delivered them from 
the bondage of slavery to Egyptian power, so He redeems us from 
the bondage of sin through the redemption of His blood. Israel's 
wretchedness, Israel’s need of a savior, Israel's rescue through the 
lamb of the passover, are types of our need and salvation through 
the victory of the Lamb standing, as it were, slain. 

“Come, redeem us with Your outstretched arm.” The immediate 
picture this evokes is that of our Adonai, with arms extended on 
the cross. He is the Good Shepherd who laid down, and daily lays 
down, His life for His flock. The Good Shepherd stretches His arm 
toward the good pastures ahead. He is also the leader, the one 
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pointing our way: “Follow me.” An outstretched arm is a symbol 
of mercy, might, provision, possession, and protection. 

The Fathers of the Church saw in the burning but unconsumed 
bush a type of Mary’s virginity, and Mt. Sinai of course foreshadows 
the Church, the city on the mountain in which God is manifest to 
the world. Each year we celebrate anew the appearance of the 
Light in “the burning bush” and the “tenting” of God with man. 
Each year the joy of His coming should increase in us the buoyant 
hope in the parousia: for then He will come with His arm out- 
stretched to shepherd us home. 


“O Root of Jesse: You stand as an ensign of mankind; before You 
kings shall be mute, and to You all nations shall have recourse. 
Come, save us, do not delay!” (Is. 11:10). 


“Adonai once more will lift up his hand [cf. yesterday’s antiphon] 
to redeem the remnant of his people . . . and will raise up a 
standard to the nations and assemble the dispersed of the earth” 
(Is. 11:11-12). And “a sprig will sprout forth from the stump of 
Jesse, and a shoot from his roots will bear fruit.” In these texts the 
prophet Isaias is speaking of the destruction of the kingdom of 
God’s chosen people. Yet, in the left-over stump a holy seed re- 
mains. From the “stump of the nation” will blossom forth the Mes- 
sias. He will be the descendant, the sprout of David, and the root 
of Jesse, David’s father. However, the Messias and His blessings 
will not be restricted to this one nationality. “All nations shall seek 
him” and “All nations are given him for his inheritance.” The Root 
of Jesse will become a standard, a banner, calling and inviting all 
nations to assemble about Him. “To him will the nations resort; 
and before him kings will be mute” (Is. 11:10; 52:15). 

In the New Testament Jesus is several times called the “Son of 
David”; even the pharisees, when asked “What do you believe 
concerning the Messias: whose son will he be?” unhesitantly an- 
swered, “David's.” The psalmist tells us that David’s house and 
kingdom shall last forever, and his throne shall continue “as long as 
the heavens . . . as the sun before me... as the moon which 
abides everlastingly.” The hope of this prophecy’s fulfilment was 
seriously threatened by the destruction of the kingdom and the 
people’s exile. This proving and purification lasted some five hun- 
dred years. Only a stump of the royal dynasty remained; but from 
this stump, this clot of roots, a “sprig of Jesse,” a “new branch” 
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shall stem forth to occupy the throne of David. In Jesus alone, the 
Son of David, is this prophecy fulfilled. Of Him the angel said to 
Mary: “The Lord God will give him the throne of his forefather 
David, and he will reign over Jacob's house forever; his reign shall 
have no end.” 

Christ’s kingship is to extend “from horizon to horizon” and “he 
will be standing as an ensign, a standard to the peoples, and to 
him will the nations appeal.” This King’s majestic glory will aston- 
ish all other kings. “On his account they shall shut their mouths” 
and adore in silence. 

This antiphon hints at the Pauline doctrine of the humility of 
Christ. Outwardly, according to human form, He is merely another 
of David's sons. In power, inwardly, His kingdom extends to the 
ends of the earth. He will draw — when He is lifted up as a stand- 
ard, on the cross —all people to Himself. His kingdom, the Church, 
begins from but a handful, twelve. In the souls of men His kingdom 
begins as a grain of faith and matures into the flower of glory. 
Christ, the cross, is our standard, the banner declaring our heavenly 
nationality. “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him 
may not perish, but may have life everlasting” (John 3:14). 

“Come, delay no longer.” The anxiety of this petition stems from 
a more vivid realization of our misery and wretchedness and the 
urgent need of rescue from the entanglements of our self-forged 
fetters of sin. There are millions of potential members of His king- 
dom who still have not come under the securing power of the cross 
of Christ; many kings and peoples are not mute, but loud, before 
Him. “Nations rage, and the peoples plot in vain. The kings of the 
earth stand up, and the princes also take counsel against the Lord, 
and against his anointed” (Ps. 2). 


“O Key of David, and Sceptre of the house of Israel: You shall 
open, and no man shut; and You shall shut, and no man open. 
Come, and deliver from the chains of prison him who sits in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death” (Is. 22:22; Apoc. 3:7; Luke 
1:79). 

Among the Jews, and even among the German people to this day, 
the six-pointed star is called the “key of David.” It was a shield and 
protection, not a key in our modern sense. This six-pointed star 
was the star of Jacob, or the star of Balaam, and was an old symbol 
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of the Messias. It signified His being and His name, which are 
really one and the same, since the name stood for the essence of 
anything. It is also the star of the Magi. Christ is the “key of David,” 
that is, He is the fulfilment of all the messianic promises and types 
of the Old Testament. In Himself Christ possesses all the light- 
giving power and the protecting authority of the kingdom of God. 

In the Apocalypse (3:7) St. John, when describing Christ's 
presence in the Church of Philadelphia, says: “He who is holy and 
true, who carries the key of David, who opens and no one shall 
shut, and shuts and no one opens, speaks thus . . .” This is a clear 
allusion to Isaias 22:22: “And I will place the key of the house of 
David upon his shoulder, and he shall open and no man shut, and 
shall shut and no man open.” But it must be noted that Isaias is 
not speaking of the Messias, but of an earthly governor and ruler 
of the people. The symbol of this handing over of power by the 
figure of the keys signifies in Isaias that all authority comes from 
God. St. John took this symbol and applied it to Christ, and today’s 
liturgy employs this accommodation. The authority and power of 
Christ are made more universal by the addition of the title “sceptre 
of the house of Israel.” For Israel signifies the Church, God’s own 
kingdom. 

Yesterday, the liturgy hailed Christ as the “Son of David,” as did 
the two blind men of the Gospel. Today Christ is also the heir and 
“carrier of the key of David,” that is, of David’s throne and king- 
dom. Christ possesses the fulness of power: “To me is given all 
power in heaven and on earth.” Christ Himself uses the keys to 
symbolize power and the transmission of power. To Peter and to 
his successors He says: “I will give you the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven; and whatever you shall bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatever you shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” The power of the keys of Rome is none other than 
the power of God, Christ’s own. “Christ yesterday, today, and for- 
ever’ is the infinite author of life and dispenser of grace in the 
kingdom of His Father. The “opening” and “closing” power is the 
forgiving of sin and the bestowing of God's life. Hence the “key 
of David” is a feeble type of the power that opens heaven and 
closes hell, or “separates from God and casts body and soul into 
hell.” 

“Come, free from prison the fettered one.” Sin chained humanity; 
it put men under the bondage of Satan. Christ became man to 
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overthrow Satan’s principality and power. Redemption is “the 
deliverance from the dominion of darkness, and the translation into 
the realm of the Father’s beloved Son” (Col. 1:14). The one 
chained by sin sits in darkness and on the brink of eternal death. 
Christ is the star, the key, the power that breaks this imprisonment 
and admits us into the light, His light. 

The petition of today’s prayer of the whole Christ extends to all 
men: pagans, unbelievers, unfaithful ones, and ourselves. May all 
pagans who are still in the prison of Satan come into the kingdom 
of light. May the many half-Christians and sinners be freed from 
their self-forged fetters and come into the brightness of eternal 
glory. And may Christ, the light of the world, lead all of us from 
the darkness of the world and out of the darkness of our own 
selves into the eternal light of which He is the “rising brightness,” 
the “Oriens.” 


“O rising Dawn, Radiance of the light eternal, Sun of Justice: 
come, and enlighten those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death” (Ps. 106:10). 


“Fear not: for our God will come to us on the fifth day hence.” 
This was the song of joy and the prayer of confidence that Mother 
Church placed on our lips at Lauds this morning to prevent our 
hearts becoming anxious. The liturgy is counting the days until 


Christ descends to earth. Mother Church is filled with a holy im- 
patience. It would seem as if she were unable to contain herself 
any longer; for at Vespers today she gives us a foretaste of the 
Christmas mystery when she has us contemplate Christ as the 
“Orient, the splendor of light eternal.” In sacred Scripture and the 
liturgy the sun itself is a favorite symbol for Christ. Its radiance 
and brightness reflect the eternal splendor of the Creator. 

Today we hail the Savior with three titles: Orient, Radiance of 
the everlasting light, and Sun of Justice. The Benedictus canticle of 
Lauds gives a basis for the threefold salutation: “because of the 
loving-kindness of our God, the Orient from on high has visited 
us.” Zachary must have meditated on his name-sake, the prophet 
Zacharias, who describes the Messias as the “one sprung up,” “the 
branch,” and “the one rising up.” However, in the Hebrew text, 
there is no mention of the sun, or any reference to light. 

Perhaps the “one rising up” became associated with the idea of 
light as found in the prophecy of Isaias: “The people that walked 
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in darkness—on them has light shone” (9:1; 42:6). Christ is the 
rising sun who dispels spiritual darkness and spiritual death. Light 
and life are brought by the sun of nature; light and life are given 
by the “Sun of Justice.” Where there is sunlight, there is warmth, 
joy and health. As the sun rules the life of the world, so does Christ 
rule the life of the soul, and He is the light of each soul from faith 
until glory. Christ is the “splendor of the Father’s glory and the 
image of his substance” (Heb. 1:3). 

Four days ago the liturgy had us consider the Logos as the eter- 
nal Wisdom “who is a reflection of the everlasting light, and a 
spotless mirror of the activity of God, the likeness of his goodness” 
(Wis. 7:26). The phrase “everlasting light” refers to the Father. 
Christ is His very likeness: “God from God, Light from Light, true 
God from true God” (Creed). “Radiance of eternal light,” then, 
points to the eternal procession of the Son from the Father. The 
daily rising of the sun is a reflection and a vivid reminder of the 
eternal generation that is ever taking place in the bosom of the 
Father. 

“For you who revere my name, there will arise the sun of right- 
eousness, with healing in its wings” (Mal. 4:2). Righteousness is 
synonymous with holiness and grace, or simply, with the life of God. 
Christ is our God-life; and He is to us what the sun is to the king- 
dom of nature. Wherefore we entreat the “Desired One”: 

“Come, enlighten those who sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death!” We pray that Christ by His advent into the world, as its 
spiritual sun, may illumine our darkness. We humbly tell Him that 
there are millions, heathens and unbelievers, who have never seen 
His light; that there are countless sinners who have turned off His 
light in their lives. For these groups, we, the whole Christ, beseecl: 
the gift of faith and the grace of conversion. 

How significant that we sing this antiphon today! To.lay is the 
day with the fewest hours of daylight and the most of darkness. 
Nature prays with us: “O rising Brightness of eternal light, come, 
enlighten our life.” And just as surely as we today may look for- 
ward to the increasing reign of light, day after day, as the sun 
mounts in the sky, just so surely we know that our prayers will 
be answered. 


“O King of the Gentiles and the Desired of all, You the corner- 
stone that binds two into one: come, and save him whom You have 
fashioned from the slime of the earth” (Agg. 2:8; Eph. 2:14, 20). 
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Hitherto, the antiphons have centered more around the Jewish 
people. The Redeemer was viewed as the fulfillment of the law 
and the promises. God Himself had laid this foundation stone. To- 
day’s Vesper song has the calling of the Gentiles as its theme. 
Today the longed-for Savior is addressed as the “King of the Gen- 
tiles and the Desire of the nations.” The antiphon takes on a uni- 
versal, a catholic appeal. Jeremias, when praying over the folly of 
idolatry, asks: “Who would not reverence thee, O King of the na- 
tions?” (10:7). And Yahweh speaks through the prophet Aggeus: 
“I will move all nations: and the desired of all nations shall come” 
(2:8). 

But the Messias shall be more to the world than the mere ful- 
fillment of their long-awaited hope for a savior: He will be a unifier, 
a cornerstone making two to be one. “Behold, I lay in Sion a stone,” 
says Yahweh, “a well-tested stone, a precious stone, as the corner- 
stone of a sure foundation — He who believes shall not be worried” 
(Is. 28:16). Christ claims this title for Himself in Matt. 21:42. By 
means of this symbol Christ tells us that He is the foundation, the 
spiritual head and center of the Church. But the title “cornerstone” 
in today’s antiphon embraces also the Gentiles. Christ is to join the 
Jews and Gentiles into one body. Christ is the reconciliation be- 
tween the two estranged peoples (Eph. 2:14-15), for now “all are 
one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:29). 

“Come, save man.” Save us whom You have made from the dust 
of the earth. It is a universal cry; for flesh is our common bond. 
The spiritual need and want of man is itself an urgent appeal to 
God. Man’s incapability of repairing the original loss cries to an 
all-loving and an omnipotent Father. “All have sinned and need 
the glory of God” (Rom. 3:23). Here, another and still more funda- 
inental aspect is revealed of Christ’s work as cornerstone. He is 
our mediator, joining the earthly to the divine, making peace be- 
tween God and men. This is easily recognized in His title of “God- 
Man.” He exalts the slime of the earth by appearing in its form, 
“in the habit of man.” He is “the certain nobleman who went into a 
far country to obtain for himself a kingdom” (Luke 19:12). His 
kingdom shall have no end: “cujus regni non erit finis” (Creed). 
He procured His kingdom by obedience, poverty and humility. 

Just as the “rising Brightness” pointed to Christmas day, so this 
antiphon leads us to Epiphany, the feast of the manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles. The kings’ gifts of gold, frankincense and 
myrrh stand for Christ’s obedience, poverty and humility. And in 
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the hands of Religious, the vows are their gifts: obedience is the 
crown of gold, poverty the sacrifice of fragrance, and the conver- 
sion of life the myrrh of humilty. 

Today the petition of Mother Church is very similar to that of 
Good Friday. Both Christmas.and Good Friday are feasts that 
express the veiling of Christ’s glory; yet both feasts are the greatest 
manifestations of His infinite love. As on Good Friday, so today 
Mother Church prays for all categories of men. With her we pray 
for unity of mankind under the headship of Christ. The whole 
Christ, head and members, pleads for God's gift of faith for the 
unbelievers, and for the spread and maturity of the kingdom of 
God. By prayer we share in Christ’s thirst (compassionating with 
Him) for the soul of every man whom He fashions out of the slime 
of the earth. His prayer is also our prayer, for we are His members: 
“Let them all be one. Just as you, Father, are in union with me and 
I am with you, let them be in union with us, so that the world may 
believe that you sent me . . . and that you love them just as you 
loved me” (John 17:20-23). 


“O Emmanuel, God with us, our King and Lawgiver, the Ex- 
pected of nations and their Savior: come to save us, O Lord our 
God” (Is. 7:14; 33:22). 

At Lauds this morning we gratefully sang: “Behold, all things 
which the angel said of the Virgin are being brought to comple- 
tion.” During the past six days God has manifested His presence 
in various ways among the Israelites, the Gentiles, and in nature. 
Today He comes to “tent” and “tabernacle” with men, to remain 
with them as “Emmanuel.” O God with us! Our King and Law- 
giver! O Expected of the nations! Their Savior! Lord our God! 
This last salutation is, in a way, the total satisfying of all our long- 
ings. We are able to rest peacefully in that climactic hymn of joy 
expressed in Isaias 7:14: “Behold, a virgin is with child, and is 
about to bear a son; and she will call him Emmanuel.” 

The initial title of address, “God with us,” suffices to reveal the 
majesty and the loving condescension of the Messias; He wills to 
be a child of man even as we are; He wills to bear all the infirmities 
and sufferings of a human nature; He wills to remain with us, not 
merely three and thirty years, nor even to the consummation of 
the world, but “yesterday, today and forever.” He wills to be not 
only “God with us” but God in us; likewise he wills us to be both 
with God, and in God: “Abide in me.” 
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The contemplative love of the Bride of Christ is exuberant with 
deep joy. In her meditation she coos as a dove (“meditabor ut 
columba”), wooing her Spouse by repeating over and over the 
terms of endearment. “King” and “Lawgiver” are indeed rather 
common appellations of love for the “Desired One,” although these 
terms are found together only in Isaias: “The Lord is our judge, 
the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is our king, he will save us.” 
This is a joyful call founded on faith and enlivened by hope. Christ 
is our all; we must be all His. We must receive and keep His law. 
For us the law is not so much from Mt. Sinai as from the Mount 
of the Sermon. There our Ruler asks love, purity and singleness of 
intention, and fidelity even in the small thing. He is our king: we 
owe Him obedience and submission: “I am the handmaid of the 
Lord,” “the slave of Jesus Christ.” 

“The Awaited of the peoples and their savior.” On his deathbed 
the patriarch Jacob blessed his twelve sons. In his prophecy over 
his son Juda, he spoke of the Messias: “The sceptre shall not be 
taken away from Juda, nor the staff from between his feet, until 
he comes to whom it belongs: he shall be the expectation of the 
nations” (Gen. 49:10). This expectancy should be our sole aspira- 
tion. “The Awaited One” is the only good for which we should 
prepare. “Amen, come, Lord Jesus!” 

“Come, save us,” be our healing, bring us divine health. It is as 
if the Mystical Body of Christ were saying to its Head: “King, 
permit us to be Your subjects; Lawgiver, we will be Your servants; 
Awaited One, let us find rest and satisfaction in You alone; Savior, 
be our true physician and heal our souls and bodies for the ever- 
lasting life.” 

“O Lord our God.” In this title is contained the fulfilment of all 
the longings and hopes that have passed through man’s heart 
throughout the ages. In this outburst of supreme love the Church, 
the Bride of Christ, expresses Her consummate joy; in its realization 
we must find our rest. “Today you shall know that the Lord shall 
come, and tomorrow you shall see his glory. . . . Tomorrow the 
iniquity of the earth shall be abolished and over us shall reign the 
Savior of the world” (gradual and alleluia verse of the Christmas 
vigil Mass). 

Come, delay no longer, O Lord our God! 

St. John’s Abbey LANDELIN Ros.inc, O.S.B. 
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* a O-antiphons before Christmas are among the most beau- 
tifully expressive texts of the liturgical year, but few lay 

people know of them because few lay people sing or recite 
Vespers. Bringing them to the attention of the people in some other 
way is therefore a good idea. In our church a carpenter-artist has 
produced a set of O-antiphons that tell their message whether or 
not they are sung. 

Beginning with seven octagonal frames about two feet in diam- 
eter and four inches deep, he fronted these boxes with circular 
sheets of window glass painted to provide colored background for 
silhouettes representing each of the antiphons. The coping-saw 
silhouettes, cut from sheets of plywood, cover the front of the box 
and stand out against the glass, illuminated from the back. A bulb 
on an extension cord is hung inside each box, an octagon of fiber 
board tacked on the back, and, circled with evergreen wreaths, the 
visualized antiphons are hung about the church interior to come 
alight successively on their proper days: three on either side on 
the walls, and the seventh above the entrance door in back. 

Such antiphon wreaths could be duplicated, perhaps in a some- 
what simpler design, by any enterprising manual arts class. The 
design, as sepeese from the illustrations on pp. 17, 30, 35, consists of 
the title of the particular antiphon—O Wisdom, O Root of Jesse, 
O Key of David—with a fitting symbol. The silhouettes and the 
illuminated background are parts of one picture and should be 
painted accordingly. Reds, blues and golds prove most successful. 

The antiphon wreaths could effectively be used in conjunction 
with a Christmas novena such as Monsignor Hellriegel’s Maranatha 
Jesu (pamphlet printed by Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo.). The 
discrepancy of number—seven antiphons and nine days — would 
mean that the first antiphon wreath would be illuminated on the 
second day of the novena, December 17, and all seven would be 
alight by December 23. In our church we keep them lighted 
throughout the season of the Christmas feasting: until the octave 
day of Epiphany. We have had them since 1941 — and everyone by 
now looks forward to them. They not only add to the festive atmos- 
phere — especially the joyous expectancy before Christmas: why 
should all the decorations be on the streets? — but, more important, 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHiP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.— Ep. 
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offer splendid opportunities for instruction on the mystery of the 
God-made-flesh. The texts also give occasion for effective urging 
to share both the Gift and gifts with “gentiles.” 


THE MARITIME LITURGICAL WEEK 


BRIEF report will not do justice to the zeal and efficiency of 
those who organized (at Halifax in August) the third Mari- 
time Liturgical Week, but the Editor pleads a paper shortage. 

These features of the Week deserve mention: (1) the presence and 
active interest of the Maritime hierarchy; (2) the uniform excellence 
of the papers presented; (3) the hard work of the officers, Msgr. 
Curran, Father Nearing, and Father Mills in particular; (4) the 
small, attentive, but strangely silent audiences — not enough priests, 
not enough layfolk, and almost no floor discussion; (5) the superb 
text and good staging of a liturgical pageant presented under the 
direction of Sister Marie Eustella of the Sisters of Charity at Mount 
St. Vincent; (6) the open-handed hospitality of St. Mary’s Universi- 
ty; (7) the handsome exhibit of art, much of it her own, displayed 
by Sister Remigius of the Sisters of St. Martha of Antigonish. 

The subject was the somewhat diffuse one of the liturgical year, 
but a unity of theme was attained by the common insistence of the 
speakers on the doctrine of Mediator Dei and by a reprinting of 
the most relevant paragraphs of that encyclical in the official pro- 

ram. 
. The Maritimes are doing what many people think should be done 
in populous Catholic centres in the U. S.—conducting regional 
study weeks in the liturgy. The effort required is tremendous, but 
the effect should be, too, in the long run. Wanted: courageous men 
with reservoirs of energy. 

Boston College Wu J. Leonarp, S.J. 


LETTERS TO A SEMINARIAN 


EAR JIM: — There is a story told in our diocese about a priest 
who tried to put an end to “kitchen-rackets” in his parish. 
It was an up-hill fight. The sermons were preached and the 
threats were made but the dancing and drinking went on. One 
night, during Advent, while out on a sick-call, he noticed a party 
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in progress as he drove by the home of one of the worst offenders. 
His active imagination went to work and on his return he stopped 
at the house. Going in, he stood in the doorway of the large kitchen 
and announced, “I have asked you people to discontinue these 
dances, and especially during Advent. But since you are gathered 
together, and it is the holy season, let us say the Rosary.” 

He took up his position near the stove, alongside the fiddler, 
and turned his back to the crowd so that silently they might sneak 
away. 

Seated near the fiddler was one who had taken a bit too much. 
His head lay on his chest. His eyes were heavily closed. But as the 
thining crowd took up the “Holy Mary’s,” his thick lips began to 
move, “Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us shinners ... .” 
Gradually consciousness was returning. 

Slowly one eye opened, then the other. Then the head was lifted 
with an effort and from the gaping mouth came the exclamation, 
“Shay, what the .... kind of a danche is this?” 

I was reminded of this the other night as we gathered together 
in our parish for what is now a rather rare event, a barn-dance. 
The occasion was a joyous one. Two of our young parishioners had 
just built a beautiful new barn. Everyone was invited to come and 
share in the happiness. It was too good an opportunity to miss, so 
I suggested to them that we have the blessing of the barn at the 
same time. Being young men of real faith they were delighted with 
the suggestion. 

After the crowd had gathered and the fiddlers were doing their 
best to entice them out on the floor, I came in and took my place 
up beside the temporary platform. In a few words I told them the 
above story, offered congratulations to the young men and the 
builder, and then read and explained the beautiful blessing for 
barns that Mother Church has for us in the Ritual. 

I like it so much that I am going to copy it here for you, as 
Father Weller translates it in his most useful book of blessings. 
It is the Blessing of a Stable. After the usual introductory versicles 
and responses, the priest prays: 

“O Lord God Almighty, who didst will that Thy sole-Begotten 
Son, our Lord, be born in a stable, and lie in a manger between 
two animals, bless this stable, we pray, and guard it from the 
spite and deceit of the devil. Make it a safe shelter for horses, cattle, 
and other animals. And as the ox knows his master and the ass 
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the manger of his lord, so grant that Thy servants, who are made to 
Thine image and closely resemble the angels, and to whom Thou 
hast subjected all the sheep, and the oxen, and the cattle of the 
pastures, be not like unto senseless beasts, the horse or the mule 
in whom there is no understanding. But let them acknowledge 
Thee alone as the Author of all good. May they faithfully persevere 
in Thy service, show Thee gratitude for favors received, and thus 
merit greater benefits in future. Through the same Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

Sometimes we may wonder, as we read the encyclicals and letters 
that come from our Holy Father and from our bishops, telling of 
widespread secularism and materialism, “How in the world can we 
change the situation?” I firmly believe that one effective means is 
the use of the Blessings. 

Strangers to this parish—it is the oldest Scottish parish in the 
diocese — might have been inclined to ask, “What kind of a dance 
is this?” Strangers to the liturgy might also have raised their eye- 
brows and queried, “What kind of a ceremony is this?” But these 
people, with their good Catholic sense of the fitness of things, 
readily grasped that a barn was a blessing and that a dance could 
be an act of worship. All that was needed was the little reminder, 
the blessing in the barn on the night of the dance. 

May I suggest, Jim, that for the boys who hope to be assigned 


to rural parishes, a ees session of your study club could be 


devoted to a study of the excellent pamphlet put out by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, With the Blessing of the Church. 

It is the work of that late apostle, Most Rev. J. H. Schlarman, 
bishop of Peoria. And in the foreword, Monsignor Hellriegel, de- 
ploring the fact that we “have become so worldly, so secularized,” 
hails the little booklet, as “a precious mosaic over which could be 
written: Rural Life To Be Incorporated Into Christ.” 

It is easier in the rural parish to see how barns and blessings and 
dances all go together. As Monsignor Joseph Morrison says in the 
same booklet, “Oh thrice blessed be the work of the farmer who 
uses the sacramentals of the Church while, in close partnership 
with God, he produces both the essential matter of the Sacrifice and 
the elements that nourish the body.” But even the boys who will 
have to battle it out with Satan in the cities will feel happier about 
the prospect when they have learned that the same solvent of 
secularism is available to them. 
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May your study and your prayers grow apace. Victory awaits 
the strong. Meanwhile, do remember us in your prayers. 
Sincerely in our Lord, 
Arisaig, N. S. Peter A. NEARING 


A NEW ADVENT PREFACE 


N ADVERTISEMENT by a Belgian publisher which my curi- 
osity prompted me to investigate brought into my hands 
copies of the words and chant for four new prefaces. These 

prefaces have not yet been promulgated generally, but may be 
used with permission from Rome. Paris uses them and, according to 
the advertisement, so do a number of other European dioceses. 

The new prefaces are an answer to the wishes of many people 
who believe that the principal seasons and feasts should be dis- 
tinguished by their own proper prefaces, in order to give explicit 
expression of thanks in the Canon itself for the specific mystery 
being celebrated. The four recently issued are for Advent, Corpus 
Christi, All Saints, and the Dedication of Churches. It is a thought- 
ful choice; but there might usefully have been added another, for 
the ordinary Sunday, which would reflect the redemptive Easter 
mystery. rather than the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Our present fifteen prefaces are a long cry from the days when 
each Mass had its own preface — and sometimes several alternates. 
One extreme seems to have bred the other. But the fact that the 
Holy See has, since 1919, added four prefaces to the eleven which 
alone were accepted for the previous eight centuries would seem to 
indicate recognition that the actual situation is one of undue 
austerity. 

There is general unanimity, moreover, that Advent deserves its 
own preface. The season has such a special character, that the 
usual Sunday preface simply does not suffice. There would be 
plenty of ancient texts to choose from. The one recently published, 
perhaps the best of the four, is brief and tightly written, expressing, 
as good Latin does, much in a few words. The editors fail to state 
its origin. A friend of mine, whom I put on its trail, has been 
unable to find it in the old Sacramentaries. It is to be used on all 
days of Advent, even on feastdays which do not have prefaces of 


their own. 
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Vere dignum et justum est... . 
per Christum Dominum nos- 
trum. Quem perdito hominum 
generi Salvatorem misericors et 
fidelis promisisti, cujus veritas 
instrueret inscios, sanctitas jus- 
tificaret impios, virtus adjuvaret 
infirmos. Dum ergo prope est 
ut veniat quem missurus es, et 
dies affulget liberationis nostrae, 
in hac promissionum tuarum 
fide, piis gaudiis exsultamus. Et 
ideo... 


THE APOSTOLATE 


It is truly right and just... 
through Christ our Lord. For 
when the human race was lost, 
Thou, who art faithful, prom- 
ised in Thy mercy Him whose 
truth would instruct the igno- 
rant, whose holiness would 
make saints of sinners, whose 
strength would assist the weak. 
Since, therefore, He whom Thou 
art going to send is about to 
come, and the day of our delivy- 
erance is already dawning, we 


exult in devout gladness, con- 
fident of Thy promises. And 
therefore ... 


Chicago, Illinois Rouuiws LAMBERT 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Fr. Eucene Boyxan, Irish Trappist of St. 

Joseph’s Monastery, Roscrea, is the author of This Tremendous 

Lover, Difficulties of Mental Prayer, etc. — Rev. Joser A. JUNG- 
MANN, S.J., of Innsbruck, Austria, is the editor of the Zeitschrift 
fuer katholische Theologie and author, among other titles, of the 
recent work on the historical development of the Mass, The Mass 
of the Roman Rite, already everywhere accepted as standard. — 
Rev. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A., teaches at St. Thomas High School, 
Rockford, Illinois, and is nationally active in lay apostolate move- 
ments. — Rev. Micuaeu J. Marx, O.S.B., is professor of dogmatic 
theology in our Seminary.— Mary Perkins Ryan, wife of John 
Julian Ryan, and author of several books of liturgical interest, re- 
sides with her family at South Bend, Indiana. — Rev. LANDELIN 
Rosine, O.S.B., is a recently ordained priest of St. John’s Abbey. 
— Rev. Wiu1aM J. Leonarp, S.J., professor at Boston College, is the 
founder of the Summer Schools of Social Worship on that campus. 
-- Rev. Perer A. NEARING, pastor of St. Margaret’s Church in 
Arisaig, Nova Scotia, was executive secretary of the several Mari- 
time Liturgical Weeks held in recent years. — Rev. Rotiins Lam- 
BERT is assistant at St. Malachy’s parish, Chicago. 
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The Italian National Liturgical Weeks continue to do astonishing 
things. Last year the assembly petitioned the Holy See for vernacu- 
lar in the Ritual: and this despite the fact that “everyone knows” 
the Italians don’t need or want the vernacular because their own 
language is so similar to Latin. This year, at the meeting in Brescia 
in September, at which more than 200 priests attended and two 
archbishops and four bishops were on the program, the petition 
for a bilingual Ritual was repeated. Further, hope was expressed 
for a modification of the present eucharistic as discipline, so 
that the laity could receive holy Communion after fasting a speci- 
fied number of hours instead of from midnight. The same modifica- 
tion was suggested in the case of priests who had to celebrate late 
Masses on Sunday. Evening Mass on Sundays for those unable to 
attend in the morning was deemed pastorally desirable. The meet- 
ing also favored a revision of the Sunday Scripture readings (some- 
what similar to that of which H.A.R. speaks in this issue's Timely 
Tract). Finally, after ——s thanks for the new Easter Night- 
watch, the assembly voiced a hope that the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites would likewise turn its attention to the other days of Holy 
Week: more especially that Maundy Thursday be given its true 
character as a “Last Supper” memorial by allowing its celebration 
in the evening. 

The Week in Brescia, convoked by the Italian Center of Litur- 
gical Action under the presidency of Bishop Bernareggi of Bergamo, 
was preceded by an earlier one in July at Camaldoli, which aimed 
at a more intensive study of the theology of liturgy, on the basis 
of Mediator Dei. This latter was officially designated the fourth 
National Liturgical Week, whereas the Brescia meeting was named 
the First National Liturgical-Pastoral Week. It would seem that 
in Italy too, as in France and Germany, the pastoral implications of 
the liturgy are coming to be recognized as crucial. 

Sf 


A letter in the London Catholic Herald earlier this year called 
attention to the missionary methods of the Fathers of St. John’s 
Abbey stationed in the Bahamas: 

“In the Bahamas the dialogue Mass is in use in all Catholic 
churches and is an unqualified success. My husband [Eugene G. 
Bagger, author of For the Heathen are Wrong] and I spent six 
years in the Bahamas. . . . The congregations of the numerous 
mission churches on the island of New Providence and on the Out 
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Islands consist almost entirely of Negroes, nearly all of whom are 
exceedingly poor—but men and women and children make all 
the responses and recite the Confiteor, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei in Latin well pronounced: many of them know the 
words by heart. May I add that when I was received into the 
Church by the Fathers in Nassau, I had no difficulty in acquiring 
sufficient Latin to follow the prayers of the Mass. I cannot under- 
stand why Catholics in England are content to — a priceless 
treasure which could be theirs for so slight an expenditure of time 
and effort. . . . Ester Marta Baccer.” 

Commenting on the letter, the Fall bulletin of the Bahama Bene- 
dictine writes: “Though we do not agree that the dialogue Mass 
can be introduced with only a ‘slight expenditure’ of time and 
effort, we can testify that it has been for half a century an unquali- 
fied success. We of the ‘second generation’ of Benedictine mission- 
aries in the Bahamas certainly have reason to regard the wisdom 
of the ‘first generation’ whose hardy pioneers used active participa- 
tion in the liturgy as their starting point. But it takes practice. 
Patient, prolonged practice. Lots of it. Years of it. It means over- 
coming discouragement, overcoming spurious objections, firmly 
refusing the lure of easier but counterfeit alternatives which bring 
‘quick’ results. But the fruits are lasting. . . .” 

Evidently, neither first or second generation of the Bahamas 


missionaries would state the problem as do those who, because 
thin 


there are so many “essential” 

Mass and sacraments, etc.—are convinced they 

bother about “non-essentials” such as the liturgy. 
+ 

For all those people to whom you can’t afford to send an expen- 
sive Christmas gift, and for whom a mere card would not suffice, 
we suggest Archbishop Muench’s Christmas Missal. It contains 
the three Christmas Masses, newly translated and arranged by His 
Excellency, together with comments for meditation, and also a 
text for the blessing of the Christmas crib and tree. (Bruce, Milwau- 
kee. 25 cents. ) 

Doyle and Finegan, Collegeville, Minn., are publishers of a 1953 
Order for Office and Mass, beautifully printed, with perforated 
pages to be detached and placed in one’s book. It will be especially 
welcomed by laity or religious who recite the Roman breviary in 
English. Directions are written out in full. 


gs to be done — getting people to 
ve no time to 
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Good, Bad, and Different: —“I always feel as if I should wish 
people Happy Parousia at this time of year, but I'm a little in- 
hibited about it ever since a friend wrote back to me once: “And a 
very merry Dies Irae to you, too!’” (From a private letter). 

—“I hope you will not give in to people who complain of your 
cover designs. They are the equal of any work in the Art Directors 
Annual. Those who like corny art can get their belly-full every 
month in the . . . and a number of other Catholic magazines. Send 
their letters to me. I'll tell them off’ (From a Letter to the Editor) .? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PRAYERS FOR RUSSIA 


To the Editor: — In your issue for August you expressed approval of the 
custom, found in some English churches, of announcing the intention 
of the “prayers after low Mass,” and that such an announcement is de- 
sirable surely none will disagree. But what in fact is that intention? I 
venture to append some remarks on the subject that I had occasion 
lately to send to an English review. 

It is commonly understood that “the prayers after low Mass” are or 
should be offered for “the conversion of Russia.” This does not seem to 
be exact. The relevant address of Pope Pius XI, “Indictam ante,” was 
printed in the A.A.S. for 1930, pp. 300-301; this I have not got, but the 
operative words were given as follows in Lettres de Rome, 1936, no. 7: 

“We must then persevere in prayer to Christ, the savior of the human 
race, that peace and the free profession of their faith may be restored 
to the persecuted faithful of Russia. So that all may continue these sup- 
plications easily and without inconvenience, we decide that the prayers 


1 We hasten to add that this comes under the heading of “Different.” Read- 
ers will notice that we have returned to having a ube on the cover, and we 
shall continue to have symbols for at least a year. This does not constitute a 
change of policy — frankly, we are quite impenitent about the covers of the 
past two years: the CPA panel of judges rated them 100% — but was occasioned 
by the series of articles planned for this volume, on some of the master-ideas 
running through both Old and New Testament and prominent in the liturgy 
(cf. “Awaiting Christ” in this issue). Because of the controversies stirred up 
by our covers of the last two volumes, I took a representative number along to 
Europe this summer, to sound reactions there, in the various countries. There 
were outspoken pro’s and con’s, but in general the response could be sum- 
marized as does Fr. Jungmann on p. 11 of this number. Mr. Kacmarcik, who 
did the figure-covers, is also doing our symbols. The illustrations of the O- 
antiphens are the work of Mr. Gerald Bonnette, an art student at St. John’s. 
—Ep. 
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said by priest and people after Mass . . . shall henceforward be said for 
the intention of Russia. The bishops and clergy, secular and regular, will 
ensure that this intention shall often be recalled to the faithful and 
all assisting at the holy Sacrifice.” 

Not a word here about conversion. 

That it is improper to speak of the “conversion” of that large majority 
of Russian Christians who belong to the Eastern Orthodox Church, whom 
“jt is difficult and unjust to look on as being in formal schism,” has been 
pointed out by Father Philip de Régis, S.J., and others. That other large 
numbers of people in Russia are in urgent need of conversion in the 
fullest sense of the word unhappily needs no demonstration. But all 
these, whatever their needs, and every other good gift and perfect gift, 
are surely included in the intention “for Russia” that Pope Pius XI laid 
down. 

St. Ives, Cornwall DonaLp ATTWATER 


“ARE YOU TEACHING THE MASS THIS YEAR?” 

To the Editor: —In the September issue Sister Rosalia, M.H.S.H., titles 
her article “Are You Teaching the Mass This Year?” At the national 
convention of Newman Clubs in September at Purdue University I re- 
ceived a four-page folder on the Mass (enclosed), issued by the Dignity 
of Man Committee, of the Indiana K. of C. I think that such a folder 
will be most helpful in teaching the Mass. I have secured a good number 
of them for my own use from Mr. James J. Russell of 709 East Market 
Street, New Albany, Indiana, and feel certain that the State Council of 


the Knights of Columbus of Indiana will send out copies to those desiring 
them. Of course, if a large number are requested, some reimbursement 
would doubtless be appreciated. A little publicity from you would help 
in distributing this excellent leaflet and would help immensely in teach- 
ing the Mass this year or any year. 

Vermillion, So. Dak. Rev. Hucu K. Wo.F 


COMMUNITY MASS 

To the Editor: — The “It Can Be Done” account in your November issue 
interested me greatly, for I too was much impressed with the Community 
Mass of St. Severin parish. However, when I assisted, quite regularly 
every Sunday last spring, the ceremony of including the parish intentions 
was done somewhat differently than your correspondent describes — and, 
as it seems to me, more impressively. The big book with the congrega- 
tion’s intentions was carried by an adult server in the entrance procession 
through the church, immediately before the deacon carrying the Gospel 
book. The intentions were then read publicly at the offertory and recom- 
mended to all present. At the first Memento in the Canon, the adult serv- 
er took up a position in the center of sanctuary, knelt, and held aloft the 
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open book. There was no mistaking the community character of the Mass. 
The people realized it was their Mass. And I have never, anywhere, 
experienced such obviously eager and interested participation. Nor is it 
just a “sanc affair.” At the entrance to the church there was a table, 
on which stood a large, handsome wicker basket. Into it people put 
gifts for the poor: money, canned goods, bars of chocolate, “< etc. 
At the offertory, the whole procession of servers, about eight or ten 
usually, came down the aisles, distributing dozens of collection plates. 
On their return voyage, two carried the large basket, and the others col- 
lected the plates. Basket and plates were then put on a prominently 
placed, linen-covered table in the sanctuary, as near the altar as possible. 
If there was an overflow of gifts at the entrance — and that happened 
frequently — no matter. The one large basket sufficed to drive home the 
lesson of the Mass as the sacrament of fraternal charity. It certainly 
can be done! 
Baltimore, Md. Cecm. BRUNDAGE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Vol. I: The Christmas and Easter Cycles, 
By Rt. Rev. Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Translated by Rev. Edward Malone, 
O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1952. Pp. x-590. Cloth, $7.50. 
Fifteen years ago the original Werde Licht saw the light of day in 

three volumes. The English will evidently comprise only two. Since 1937 

the author, who was formerly professor of dogmatic theology in Salzburg 

and then in Rome, became Abbot of the famed abbey of Beuron in 

Germany. His theological thinking is reflected less in technical language of 

this book than in its whole content, in the bigger patterns that he weaves 

with liturgical threads. 

We are happy to note a constant preoccupation with the light of faith 
and theology. So, for instance, the author speaks of only two comings of 
Christ. He considers the presence of grace in the souls of men and the 
presence of Christ in Church and sacraments as the extension of His first 
coming (p. 3). From there on he rightly sees our moral life as a prepara- 
tion for the second coming in glory. If his Advent theme and the Parousia 
lack the crisis-punch of writers like Daniélou, we may characterize Abbot 
Baur’s way as a “peaceable possession” of liturgical truth. 


In the liturgy of Advent, Christ is not so much the weak, helpless babe, as 
the divine King, the heavenly Lord and Savior. Christmas has its own peculiar 
dogmatic character, which differs from the ideas many Christians have of it 
. . . » What happened at Bethlehem is for the liturgy a matter both of the 
past and the present. Each time the host is consecrated at Mass, the liturgy 
celebrates Christmas. Our Bethlehem is the altar and the Christian soul .. . . 
At Christmas He appears among us as the heavenly, glorified Christ, in which 
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form He is once to come to judge the living and the dead. Moreover, this 
ery. of the humanity of Christ is fulfilled before our eyes. Now we 

hold it in symbol and in faith; we behold it in the brightness of the light 
with which the Church illuminates the Holy Night (pp. 90f.). 


Similarly the author deals with the other seasons. He makes one 
Church-conscious (see pp. 567ff.). Yet the doctrine of it all is implicit 
rather than explicit. He is directly concerned with deducing Christian 
asceticism and moral striving from the a year and, accordingly, 
showing the harmony of liturgical and moral living, of private and public 
prayer. That is the visible pattern. And it shines forth especially in the 
meditations of Septuagesima and Lent. Surely, we needed a book like 
this, one which inspires our spiritual exercises, examen of conscience, 
mortification, penance, practice of virtue, etc., directly from the daily life 
of the Church. 

There are two ways of looking at a liturgical meditation book: 1) as 
a preparation for the celebration of the liturgy, or 2) as a follow-up and 
continuation of its inspiration in daily life. The latter fits The Light of 
the World. It is an echo of the liturgy for our life of work, battle, suffer- 
ing, and virtue. On the other hand, we do not deny that it will train 
the reader to listen for himself to the voice of the liturgy, to prepare for 
a better, more interior celebration. Fitting the work into the liturgical 
apostolate, it could properly be classified as a bridge between official 
liturgy and Christian living. 

The reader must not take the three points system for each day too 
seriously. They do not flow from the material at hand, but are an ex- 
traneous addition for the benefit of those who wish to use a modern 
method. The Abbot in fact suggests two methods (of St. Ignatius and 
St. Sulpice) in the Preface, either of which is suitable for meditating. 
The numbers I, 2, and 3 are convenient pegs to help fixate one’s thoughts 
and resolutions. More important is the character of the meditations, 
which are on the standard affective level. As the title indicates, they 
offer new and brighter light to our path. These liturgical meditations 
should easily inspire a contemplative way of prayer. 

As indicated above, the volume offers daily meditations from the first 
day of Advent till Trinity Sunday (exclusively). With the interspersed 
feasts of saints (pp. 241-258 and 429-440) and the octave of the Im- 
maculate Conception, the book gives a wom meditation for each 
calendar day. Besides, there are explanations of the seasons, of the Sun- 
day Masses, and the O-antiphons. Each meditation closes with the day's 
collect (and other occasional prayer passages). The Preface contains 
suitable thought on liturgical — 

The translator deserves our thanks for his good a on the choice 
of this work as well as for his smooth rendition into English. 

St. John’s Abbey Pascua Borz, O.S.B. 
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ALL THINGS IN CHRIST. Encyclical Letters and Selected Documents of 
Blessed Pius X. Edited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans. Distributed by St. 
ge Workshop, 1943 Palace Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 1952. Pp. xxviii-231. 
Father Yzermans has brought together in one volume all sixteen 

encyclicals of the Blessed Pontiff and ten other important documents. 

In recent years the historical trend has been to rely more heavily 

upon documents themselves, and theologically, the papal pronounce- 

ments are seen more clearly to embody the ordinary teaching of the 

Church. Recourse to them, however, has been difficult, for many, even 

though translated, were scattered in publications hard to obtain except 

in special libraries. Now in this handy volume one can read those 
famous encyclicals on Restoring All Things in Christ, the Teaching of 

Christian Doctrine, Catholic Action in Italy, the Separation of Church 

and State in France, Modernism, Labor Organizations in Germany, etc. 

Among the “documents” included are those on the Restoration of 

Church Music, Frequent and Daily Reception of Holy Communion, the 

Study of Sacred Scripture, the Exhortation on the Priesthood, Early 

First Communion, Popular Christian Action, and the Syllabus of Errors. 
Those who love the Church and are working to carry on her mission 

in this 20th century, “the age of Pius X,” will carefully study these texts. 

As Pope Pius XII has said, “If today the Church of God . . . is suffer- 

ing and fighting, and, with God’s help, moving forward and winning 

back what was lost, that is due in large measure to the foresight and 
holiness of Pius X.” His spirit and his ideas live on in his words and 

acts. Readers will be grateful that the editor included Pope Pius XII’s 

eulogy of Blessed Pius X. Bishop Peter W. Bartholome has written 

a thoughtful preface to the work. 

The translations are taken from various sources and are usefully good. 
The volume is neatly multilithed in a limited edition of 1000. Minor 
spelling errors, inescapable in a work déne in this way, will be corrected 
in the second edition. Those who see this book will eagerly await the 
editor’s forthcoming volumes on the discourses and messages of Pope 
Pius XII. 

St. John’s Seminary Rev. Paut ZyYLia 

Collegeville, Minn. 


MASS AND THE INTERIOR LIFE. By Dom I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. Translated 
by Dom Matthew Dillon, O.S.B. Clonmore & Reynolds, Ltd. (39-42 Kildare 
Street), Dublin. 1952. Pp. 48. Paper, 3s. 

The only reason for a review of this reprint of a work first published 
in 1938, is to call attention to the fact that it is again available. Among 
the dozens of books on the Mass that have appeared in recent years, this 
slight brochure continues to maintain its original value as a distinct con- 
tribution. The author is a disciple of Abbot Marmion and, like his mas- 
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ter, he excels in infusing doctrine with (or rather, in discovering in 
doctrine) compelling spiritual warmth. It is written in language simple 
enough to be grasped by the layman, yet its content affords food for the 
theologian. The Introduction, by Archbishop Harty of Cashel, welcomes 
the book because “it pleads for a closer union of priest and people at 
Mass; for a conscious offering by all of the Christ-Victim, and of self 
with Him.” 
St. John’s Abbey Goprrey DizkMAnn, O.S.B. 


THE WHITE FATHERS. The Life of the Carthusians. By Peter van der Meer 
de Walcheren. Preface by Jacques Maritain. David McKay Co., New York. 
1952. Pp. 92. Cloth, $2.00. 

THE CARTHUSIAN FOUNDATION IN AMERICA, Obtainable from The 
Carthusian Foundation, Sky Farm, Whitingham, Vermont. Pamphlet, 25 
cents. 

THE CARTHUSIANS. Origin, Spirit, Family Life. (Author not given.) The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. 108. Paper, $1.75. 

At various times in recent years, and for a variety of reasons, it has 
been stated that “Catholicism in America has finally come of age.” An 
essential ingredient in this happy process has been the development of 
contemplative life —and the widespread recognition that it is essential. 
But there is a further aspect to be considered. The contemplative life as 
lived by the order of Trappists-Cistercians is realized within the common 
observance of the monastic community; they are cenobites. But ever 
since the rise of religious life in the early centuries, the eremitical voca- 
tion has likewise been extolled by the Church as her way of perfection. 
St. Benedict reflects the common teaching of the Church in his compari- 
son of cenobites and hermits, in Chapter I of his Rule. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say, therefore, that the coming of the Carthusians was neces- 
sary, before Catholic America could claim to embody the full, normal 
life of the Church. 

Significant of the sympathetic interest aroused by their coming is the 
fact that these three booklets have been published within less than a 
year. The first is a highly literary series of reflections evoked by the 
author’s visit to a Swiss charterhouse. The other two are factual descrip- 
tions of the Carthusian order and way of life. Both stress the fact that, 
while essentially eremitical, the Carthusians, like the desert fathers of 
old, do come together for some community exercises, particularly of 
worship; they do so because they recognize the spiritual normalcy of 
community life and prayer (and not merely, as Book 3 rather naively 
states, because they are thus “given opportunity of reaping merit from 
those small trials of which it is the occasion”: p. 55). St. Benedict’s 
“Let nothing be preferred to the Work of God” is likewise their charter: 
six hours daily are usually allotted to liturgical prayer. Add to this the 
daily conventual sung Mass (the Carthusian rite is that of Lyons, but 
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carried out in austere simplicity), and we may begin to appreciate what 
a power of inspiration and spiritual support can be hoped for from this 
new foundation in the further development of the liturgical apostolate 
in America. It should be added that the new charterhouse is in urgent 
need of material support if its permanence is to be assured. 

St. John’s Abbey Goprrey Direxmann, O.S.B. 


MARY IN THE DOCUMENTS OF THE CHURCH. By Rev. Paul F. Pal- 
mer, S. J. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. xxii-129. Cloth, $2.25. 
This anthology cannot but remind one of Daniélou’s superlative chap- 

ter on the Blessed Virgin in his Advent. Daniélou looks forward to the 

fulness of the Church, and he shows us how intimately the revelation of 

Mary is bound up with the growth of the Church to the fulness of 

Christ. Fr. Palmer looks back and lets the Church herself proclaim that 

the history of her expansion has been one with the development of 

Mariology. The general chronological arrangement of the selections fa- 

cilitates the study of this parallel growth. Starting as it does with Ignatius 

of Antioch it makes quick work of the impression we often get, that 

Mariology had its glorious beginnings with St. Bernard and his con- 

temporaries. Some will be rised to find the role of Mary as Mediatrix 

of al graces, which is usually considered a late development, clearly 
stated by St. Germanus of Constantinople in the eighth century. 

All of this should be of interest to our Protestant friends. They, and 
all lovers of a devotion based on sound doctrine, will be pleased with the 
Mariology found in the Fathers and the documents of the Church. Here 
we have Mary praised enthusiastically, lauded for her perfections, pro- 


claimed virgin, mother, and queen under a hundred titles, but she is 
always left in context. Mary is never isolated from her Son, never di- 
vorced from the scheme of redemption in which alone she has her glory. 

Lovers of strong food will find here a welcome change from the sweet 
but insipid fare sometimes served in the guise of Marian literature. The 
Fathers were attached to the idea that there was nothing languid about 
Mary’s loveliness, soy | effeminate about her holiness, no loving in- 


difference in the care of her spiritual children, and no weakness in her 
solicitude. The Fathers were capable of tenderness toward their Mother; 
they never descended to the maudlin. 

Anthologists have two strikes on them before they begin; they are 
doomed to the certainty of giving offense by omitting someone’s favorite. 
The reviewer's particular grievance is the omission of Origen’s little pas- 
sage on the spiritual maternity of Mary and her office of bringing us to 
the perfect knowledge of her Son: “No one may understand the mean- 
ing of the Gospel (of St. John) if he has not rested on the breast of 
Jesus and received Mary from Jesus to be his Mother also.” 

One wonders why the dates of three of the Fathers were not given 
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(pp. 50-53). At least the dates of Cyril of Alexandria are certainly known. 
The brief explanatory introductions to the individual excerpts and the 
list of titles of Mary with references to the text will be appreciated by 
teachers and preachers. But this is by no means merely a professional 
book. It is eminently suited for spiritual reading; it has the charity to 
presuppose that its readers have the spiritual maturity to do most of their 


own mastication. 
St. John’s Abbey Km1an McDonneE Lt, O.S.B. 


THE SACRED HEART AND MODERN LIFE. By Rev. Francois Charmot, 
S.J. Translated by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. 1952. Pp. xv-261. Cloth, $3.50. 

Here is a book alive with zeal and conviction. It is a treatise on the 
Sacred Heart which outdistances completely the ordinary book on this 
vital doctrine. Both in his understanding of the subject and in his strong 
and ardent expression of it Pére Charmot has given religious writers 
new standards. 

The Sacred Heart and Modern Life is a synthesis of Sacred Heart 
theology and spirituality (here blended into one) from the teaching of 
the recent popes and bishops such as Saliége and Suhard, from Scripture, 
the Fathers of the Church, the liturgy, and the lives and writings of the 
saints. The result is a work strongly redolent of the spirit of the feasts 
of the Sacred Heart and Christ the King. It can certainly also be called 
scholarly but it is more than scholarly. For Pére Charmot the significance 
of the love of Christ’s Sacred Heart is too pressing to allow of it being 
treated as another chapter in the history of Christian devotion. For him 
it is “the source of every apostolate.” 

Those engaged in the apostolate will certainly find it one of the most 
stimulating and rewarding works in the literature of that field. Courage- 
ously and perseveringly the author insists on a truly supernatural apos- 
tolate and attacks the stunting humanism and misplaced trust in mere 
technique which occasionally tempt today’s militants. 

This reviewer can remember few books as solid and vital as this. 

St. Augustine’s Monastery Camitius TaLarous, O.S.B. 

Nassau, Bahamas 


DER GOTTESSTAAT (The City of God). By St. Augustine. Translation and 
Introduction by C. J. Perl. 2 vols. Otto Miiller Verlag, Salzburg, Austria. 
1952. 

Why should a German version of St. Augustine’s City of God be com- 
mended to readers who have in English a recent version, readable and 
reliable, of this immortal classic (published by Fathers of the Church, 
Inc., New York:1950)? In answer, I must plead that Carl Johann Perl’s 
Introduction to his translation contains a profound answer to a problem, 
posed repeatedly in recent numbers of Worsmir. The problem is this: 
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Amid two erroneous extremes, “liturgicism,” which confounds essentials 
with excrescences, and “socialisticism,” which divorces the social aposto- 
late from the liturgical apostolate — where shall we find the mind of 
Christ, the golden middle way, which transcends these painful and 
devastating extremes? And the answer runs thus: See how this Saint's 
apostolate was simultaneously liturgical and social. 

Now the reader who wishes the tull import of this answer must go to 
Dr. Perl’s Introduction, and then pass on to the Saint himself. This review 
must be sketchy and brief. 

Augustine’s decision to write The City of God meant for the Saint a 
great sacrifice. He had to interrupt his work on the Blessed Trinity and 
this interruption postponed its completion for thirteen years (413-426). 
He did not hesitate. Contemplation was his unbroken preference. But 
contemplation, the love of God urging him to penetrate the mysteries 
hidden in that God whom he loved, must on occasion yield to beneficent 
action in favor of his neighbor’s need. Hence, in answer to cries from 
friends throughout the empire, he reluctantly laid aside the otium veri- 
tatis (the leisure of truth) and plunged into the negotium caritatis (the 
business of charity). 

Here surely emerges the law for the social apostle of our own day. He 
must prefer the liturgical apostolate. If he does not, if contemplation be 
not his preference, if his social apostolate be a welcome substitute for 
the apostolate of the altar, then his social activity, separated from its 
divine and living source, is doomed to barrenness and failure. 

But a question arises. Even St. Augustine, it may be said, found that 
duty obliged him to turn from contemplation to action. Are the succes- 
sors of St. Augustine exempt from that duty? Surely not. Well, then, 
looking at the Saint, may we not say that our modern social apostles are 
treading the ancient footsteps more closely than do those modern liturgi- 
cal apostles who refuse to leave the Altar for the Arena? 

Beneath this argument lies a false supposition, viz., that St. Augustine 
did leave the Altar. The one work he never interrupted was work at the 
Altar. He might interrupt his treatise on the Trinity, since The City of 
God was more urgent. But his liturgical homilies on the psalms, begun 
before 413, were continued simultaneously through those thirteen years 
and ended only with his death. 

Here, then, I think, we have the fundamental law for the social 
apostle. The Altar teaches: the Altar which is Christ. Only that social 
apostle will succeed who carries the tones of the Altar into the Arena. 
Integration with the Altar: that is the secret of Augustine’s social apos- 
tolate, the secret of the perennial modernity which each successive age 
recognizes in Augustine’s City of God, the secret rediscovered in our 
own age by Carl Johann Perl. 

Conception Abbey Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 
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